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CHAPTER X. 
MRS. JAMIESON PLAYS HER LAST TRUMP, 


(-)* her way home from Ashchurch, after sending her warning 

telegram to Norah Canter, Vera stopped at the forge to tell 
Reuben that Mark had gone to Marling, and of the steps she had 
taken to frustrate his design. 

The blacksmith left his anvil and came outside the forge to speak 
to his beautiful visitor; and as he stood bareheaded, with one hand 
resting on Firefly’s shoulder, they made a group an artist would have 
longed to paint. Firefly was a pretty creature, and her mistress never 
looked better than when mounted on her; for Vera’s slim, graceful 
figure was seen to best advantage on horseback, while the magnificent 
physique of the blacksmith was an excellent foil to the delicate grace 
of the girl. His handsome face wore an anxious, puzzled expression 
as he listened to Vera’s story, and he glanced hastily at his watch— 
an article almost as large as a small warming-pan—as she finished 
speaking. 

“T think I’ll go over to Marling. There is a train at two. There 
is no telling what mischief Mark mayn’t be up to, if he finds Janet,” 
he said, thoughtfully. 

“IT don’t think he will find her, though; and if he does not, to 
see you there would only make him surer than ever that Janet 
is there. He only suspects it at present; he can’t know it,” re- 
turned Vera. 

“That’s true, Miss Vera; and Norah is a match for two Mark 
Browns, Perhaps I’d better do nothing. She would be sure to send 
for me if I were wanted. I feel very anxious about Janet, though. 
However, I must just trust in the Lord; He can watch over her — 
better than I, Thank you kindly, Miss Vera, for telegraphing.” 

“Never mind that. I shall have a letter from Norah in the 
morning, and I will come and tell you what she says.” 
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As she rode off, Reuben returned to his anvil, deep in thought, and 
the impromptu sermons he delivered that day to his customers were 
unusually gloomy in character. In the evening he went to chapel, 
and afterwards took a Bible-class, which he held once a week. ‘This 
made him rather late, and it was just nine when he began to climb 
the hill to his cottage. 

It was a bright, starlight night, and presently he descried a figure 
which he recognised as Mark Brown’s mounting the hill in front of 
him. Now, Reuben Foreman, like many other people endeavouring 
to live a holy life, was occasionally liable to very violent temptations ; 
and as he followed Mark, gaining every step on him, he thought of 
the persecution Janet was enduring at his hands ; he thought of his 
own loneliness, caused by this man’s conduct ; he thought that, for all 
he knew to the contrary, Mark might that day have been guilty of 
some terrible annoyance to his only child; and there rose up in his 
heart a sudden storm of passionate anger. 

Why should he not, once for all, be revenged on this man? What 
should hinder him from seizing him and ducking him in the canal 
below ? 

What should stop him from leaving him there altogether ? 

‘*He richly deserves such a fate,” whispered the devil, who was 
tempting Reuben. ‘No one will miss him, Janet will be safe, and 
you can have your daughter at home again.” 

This last was, of course, untrue, though Reuben did not know it. 
He did know that to seize Mark and carry him down to the canal 
would be mere child’s play to him. He could do that to a man twice 
as strong as Mark without much difficulty. What an excellent oppor- 
tunity, too, to be revenged on Janet’s enemy ! 

*‘ Surely Providence had delivered Mark into his hands,” whispered 
the tempter again. 

Reuben, mad for the moment with anger, quickened his pace. 
Another half minute and his hand would rest on Mark’s shoulder, when 
a verse he had been speaking about to his class half-an-hour pre- 
viously flashed into his mind. Or did his guardian angel whisper it 
into his ear? 

**T say unto you, Love your enemies,” 

It mattered not to Reuben how it was brought to his recollection: 
all that mattered was, it was the command of his Master, and he dared 
not sin so flagrantly against it. He stopped short, shook himself, as 
though to shake off the demon which was possessing him, and, covering 
his face with his hands, prayed earnestly for some minutes. When he 
uncovered his eyes Mark was out of sight, having reached the Rectory 
all unconscious of the danger he had been in, though aware someone 
was following him. And Reuben, meek as a lamb, now went quietly 
up the hill to his lonely home. 

The temptation though brief had been very strong, but it was over 
now for the time; something had hindered the blacksmith from 
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yielding to it. The power, the will, the opportunity all were there, but 
there was also “Caritas Christi,” and that had hindered him. The 
passions of men are strong as ever in these latter days, but stronger 
than all passion, stronger than love, stronger than death itself is still 
that strange power which for nineteen centuries has ruled the noblest 
hearts : ‘‘ Caritas Christi.” 

Reuben went to his forge the next day full of anxiety about Janet, 
and Vera’s arrival, bringing with her a letter from Mrs. Canter, telling 
all we already know did not altogether allay his fears ; for if Mark had 
discovered in the village that Janet was living with her aunt, she was 
not safe from his persecution. Later in the morning, however, Mr. 
Tempest’s boy came to the smithy for some frost-nails, and having 
suffered from Mark’s temper that morning, he relieved his injuries by 
abusing his chief to Reuben. 

“He is in an awful temper to-day, and I know why, for Mary told 
me. It is about Miss Janet, Mr. Foreman.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“IT mean he can’t find her, and don’t you let him either. He went 
to Marling yesterday to see if she was there, but she ain’t, and that 
is why he is so mad this morning. I hate him.” 

“You see that furnace—well, there is a place down below ten 
thousand times hotter than that, and that is where those that hate 
their brothers will go to,” said Reuben, solemnly. 

“But Mark ain’t my brother,” said the boy, pocketing the frost- 
nails, and running off before Reuben had time to explain that all men 
are brothers in a certain sense. 

The truth was, Mark Brown, though he remained in Marling till 
the last train, had elicited no information about Janet from the 
villagers, who, however prone they might be to gossip among them- 
selves, had no idea of taking a stranger, especially so unprepossessing 
a one as Mark, into their confidence. Moreover, Janet rarely went 
out, and was not personally known to any of the Marling people. So 
he returned from his excursion no wiser than he was before, and so 
far as he was concerned, Janet remained unmolested. Mrs. Canter 
duly paid a short visit to her brother, whom she thereby prevented 
from coming to visit his daughter, for he was a very hardworking 
man and rarely took a holiday : and as Norah represented, if he went 
to Marling, Mark would be sure to hear of it, and would draw his own 
conclusions. During her visit, Mrs. Canter heard plenty of gossip 
about the Rector and Mrs. Jamieson, but nothing definite ; though as 
she remarked, “ the, chimney don’t smoke when there is no fire in 
the grate.” 

It was not till the end of March that anything definite actually took 
place, Till then matters were in statu quo. The friendship had gone 
as far as friendship can go, but it had not yet developed into anything 
more intimate, though Mrs. Jamieson had long been of opinion that 
it was time Mr. Ryot Tempest should be brought to the point. She 
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had certainly done her part to bring him there, but though “you 
may take a horse to the water you can’t make him drink,” as the 
proverb says. Mr. Tempest stood with his feet on the brink of the 
stream, and yet showed no intention of drinking. He was thirsty, no 
doubt, but he would not drink. 

One morning at the end of March, Mr. Tempest received a letter 
from Mrs, Jamieson, which caused him no little excitement. It con- 
tained the welcome news that she had just received a promise from 
her cousin, the bishop, of the next archdeaconry which should fall 
vacant for her dear and trusted friend, who she hoped would forgive 
her for the part she had played in the matter, but her zeal for the 
welfare of the established church had carried her away. 

This delicate morsel of flattery was so sweet to Mr. Ryot Tempest’s 
palate that he swallowed it without any difficulty, and congratulated 
himself on his good fortune in having become intimate with a 
woman superior enough to appreciate his excellence. Such a letter 
necessitated a ride over to the Grange to thank its writer, who for 
her part fully expected a visit. 

‘“‘T mean him to do it to-day,” she said to herself, just as the future 
archdeacon was trotting briskly up the drive, all unconscious of the 
work cut out for him that afternoon. 

*‘T shall have to help him, I see. That I am prepared for ; but it 
is for his good. An archdeacon has social duties which only a woman 
accustomed to society can help him to perform.” 

‘The hall-door bell just then interrupted these reflections. 

“There he is. Nervousness is very infectious. I feel quite shaky. 
Oh, dear me! A shy man is a troublesome fish to land, but a nervous 
man is ten thousand times worse, for he is always expecting danger 
where it does not exist.” 

“ Mr. Ryot Tempest,” announced a servant; and Mr. Ryot Tempest 
hurried in. 

“* My dear friend, how can I thank you for your great kindness? 
Apart from all other considerations, I assure you it is very gratifying to 
me to find myself so appreciated.” 

As Mr. Tempest was thus delivering himself he was holding one of 
Mrs, Jamieson’s hands. He shook it, he pressed it, he patted it, he 
squeezed it ; but still the hand remained in his, and showed no in- 
clination to remove itself, and he wondered what more he could do to 
it, when, in sheer desperation, it occurred to him to kiss it. This he 
also did without rebuke ; and then, frightened at his own boldness, 
he dropped it as if it had burnt him. 

“Stupid man!” thought Mrs. Jamieson. ‘ Why won’t he see it is 
his for the asking? I must turn on the flattery tap again.” 

This she proceeded to do, and discoursed sweetly for the next ten 
minutes on the great gain to the Church if so accomplished a scholar 
were to succeed the present Archdeacon, an old and in no way 
a remarkable man. Mr, Ryot Tempest thoroughly appreciated this 
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style of conversation, and felt pleasantly elated in consequence. He 
also felt Mrs. Jamieson’s charms more strongly than he had ever done ; 
but he showed no inclination to put that question she was determined 
he should put before he left. 

“ What am I to do with him ?” thought Mrs. Jamieson, in despair. 
“T would try tears, if I thought they would be of any use. I must 
sail closer to the wind this time.” 

“The only drawback is, I am afraid you will find the social duties 
rather arduous,” she said aloud. 

* Indeed, I had not thought of that,” said Mr. Tempest, nervously. 

“TI fear so. You see, you will be obliged to entertain the clergy. 
You must give clerical luncheons and dinners sometimes ; and Vera 
is too young, and, I should say, too inexperienced to relieve you of 
all trouble about them. You want merely to enjoy them without 
having any anxiety.” 

“True, my dear friend ; but I—TI really don’t see my way to that 
at all. I almost think it will preclude my accepting the office.” 

“Oh! I won’t hear of your refusing it,” said Mrs. Jamieson, 
quickly. ‘“ Now for it,” she added to herself. 

“Tf I can be of any assistance, I would; I would do anything in 
my power. Is there any way you can think of in which I can help 
you ?” she said in a low voice, with a very self-conscious air. 

“TI really can’t speak plainer,” she thought; while Mr. Ryot 
Tempest answered, nervously : 

“Thanks, no, you are too kind; but, honestly, I don’t quite see 
my way in the matter. This phase of the office had not occurred to 
me,” continued Mr. Tempest, who apparently did not agree with the 
Talmud saying that “‘ Hospitality is an expression of Divine worship.” 

“ But you see the necessity for it?” said Mrs. Jamieson, now at her 
wits’ end to achieve her object, when her victim unconsciously came 
to her assistance. 

“I do, indeed ; but there is another consideration. I doubt if my 
means will be sufficient. I am not rich,” said the victim, 

“T am,” said Mrs. Jamieson. 

It was her last trump, but she was in doubt what to do, and the 
maxim, “When in doubt play a trump,” occurred to her. It was 
bad whist, but in this case, at least, it was good policy. 

There was no room for doubt as to her meaning, blind as Mr. Ryot 
Tempest had hitherto been. He saw now what she meant. 

It was not the first time the idea of making her his wife had occurred 
to him by any means. He liked her, he admired her; he was not 
blind to the fact that she was rich as well as charming; but, to do 
him justice, the thought of Vera had hitherto prevented him from 
seriously contemplating a second marriage. But now the idea had 
evidently occurred to Mrs. Jamieson also, Perhaps he had been 
leading her to suppose his intentions were matrimonial. At any rate, 
it suddenly flashed upon him he had gone too far to retract. In the 
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excitement those two little words “I am” caused him, he forgot Vera; 
he forgot his dead wife for the time. All he thought of was this 
handsome widow, in her silk and crape, sitting close to him, with one 
hand now laid on the elbow of his chair, practically offering him her. 
self and her fortune. 

He took the hand up in his, and, bending forward, asked shyly : 

“Ts it mine? ” 

Mrs. Jamieson’s reply, if she made one, was inaudible, though 
there is not the slightest doubt she was equal to the occasion. She 
did not attempt to withdraw her hand, though with the reader’s per- 
mission, we will not follow her example, but will now withdraw our- 
selves from the presence of this middle-aged couple out of respect to 
their years. What further indiscretions the two may have been 
guilty of shall remain their secret. 

It was late in the afternoon before Mr. Ryot Tempest found him- 
self again on his pony, and then, as he jogged along, two thoughts 
chased each other through his brain. 

The one: “A magnificent woman.” 

The other: “ What will Vera say ?” 

What indeed ? 


CHAPTER XI. 
ANNOUNCES A BIRTH AND A MARRIAGE, 


Mrs. CANTER was no doubt a good laundress, and as her customers 
would bear witness, had a talent for ironing starched things: but her 
real genius lay, in her own opinion, in another profession: that of 
monthly nursing. This occupation being incompatible with her 
duties as a mother, she was unable to follow it, but as the prospect 
of nursing Janet drew near, Mrs, Canter’s spirits rose daily. There 
was, of course, nothing to prevent her from acting in her favourite 
capacity to Janet, though she felt some slight slur was cast on her 
skill when Rex wrote and insisted on a doctor being called in. It 
must be done, of course, since Rex wished it; but law! what should 
a young gentleman like him know about such things? 

So it came to pass that one evening early in April the doctor was 
duly sent for, but to Mrs. Canter’s intense delight and triumph the 
baby was in too great a hurry to enter the world to wait for that 
gentleman’s tardy arrival; and when he came some time in the small 
hours, the baby was washed and dressed and sleeping quietly by its 
mother’s side. 

“ There he is, sir, a gentleman every inch of him, bless his little 
heart ; as straight as a dart and not a fault to find with him; with 
his father’s own eyes, and as fine a child as ever was seen,” said 
Mrs. Canter, her excitement overpowering her discretion, though 
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fortunately for Janet the doctor evinced no curiosity as to who the 
happy father of this youthful prodigy might be. 

For the next fortnight the laundress element in Mrs. Canter’s 
nature was in abeyance, whilst that of the monthly nurse held full 
sway. Her holy of holies was transferred from the laundry to Janet’s 
room ; her vestments were changed for a light print dress and a 
large white cambric apron, with bib and frills; a white muslin cap 
adorned her head ; instead of pattens, noiseless slippers covered her 
feet. The cradle was the shrine before which a great portion of her 
time was spent. Twice a day, morning and evening, the most solemn 
rites of baby-worship were celebrated. A flannel apron replaced the 
cambric one, and amid sundry cooings and wailings on the part of 
the victim, and incoherent babblings on the part of his priestess, 
the infant was duly washed and dressed. To witness this interesting 
function was, in their mother’s opinion, the greatest honour and treat 
it was in her power to bestow on any of her own offspring ; to be 
deprived of that sight, the greatest punishment. 

Indeed, the little Canters were having very festive times during 
Janet’s illness. Even on Mondays Mrs. Canter beamed on every- 
one she saw; her temper was smooth as glass, her spirits excellent 5. 
her washerwomen very nearly satisfied her ; her ironers were criticised 
leniently. In short, the advent of this remarkable baby changed the- 
Canter household for the time being into a small paradise of peace 
and love. 

Sleep on, little baby, for the time is very near when you will bring: 
trouble and shame and sorrow, such as few are called to bear, on 
more than one person. 

‘When the baby was three weeks old, Mrs. Canter received a letter 
from Reuben, saying he was feeling so ill that he felt obliged to ask 
Janet to come home and see after him, and if Mark Brown gave him 
any more trouble, he had made up his mind to take the law into his 
own hands, and horsewhip him. 

Here was a pretty dilemma. It was clearly Janet’s duty to go to 
her father. It was equally clear that for another week, at least, this: 
was impossible. And even then, if Janet were well enough to go, 
what about the baby ? 

Every letter Rex wrote he urged secrecy with regard to his mar- 
riage, and he could not be made to see that the expected baby need 
increase the difficulty. On the contrary, his view was that the baby 
would simplify matters, for Norah could take care of it and enable 
Janet to return to her father. 

But Janet, obedient enough up to a certain point, was not to be 
persuaded to bring her baby up by hand, or to be separated from 
it, even for her father and husband’s sake. There was a limit to her 
wifely submission which was bounded by her duty to her child. 

Mrs. Canter supported her in this resolve, having very decided 
views of her own on the subject. 
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“There are mothers in the world such grand ladies that they 
think they know better than Providence how to nourish their little 
ones; mothers with far less feeling than a dumb animal; mothers 
that aren’t to be named in the same day as a hen, to say nothing 
of a cow,” she was wont to declare. 

After much consideration Mrs. Canter decided to say nothing to 
Janet for the present about her father’s illness, but wrote to Reuben 
saying Janet was ill in bed with a bad cold—Oh! Mrs. Canter !— 
but would, she hoped, be well enough to go to him in ten days 
time, if he then wanted her. 

Having despatched Mary Jane to the post with this letter, Mrs, 
Canter proceeded to celebrate her morning rites; in other words, to 
dress the baby. 

‘* Janet,” she said, as the baby, innocent of any clothing, lay on 
her lap, while, with one of her enormous arms bare to the shoulder, 
she tested the heat of the water destined for the baby’s bath : “ Janet, 
I can’t think why you don’t tell your father of your marriage in spite 
of Master Rex. The sight of this blessed infant would move the 
heart of a stone.” 

The blessed infant, held up high in Mrs. Canter’s arms so that 
his feet touched her face as she leant back in her chair, failed to 
move his mother’s heart, in spite of his perfections. 

“No, Aunt Norah, I can’t. I gave my word not to tell till Rex 
gave me leave, and I'll keep my word if I have to die for it.” 

_ “Don’t talk of dying, Janet, with a baby like this to bring up,” 
said Mrs. Canter, who was now engaged in soaping this same baby’s 
mottled body all over. 

‘If Miss Vera likes to tell father, she can. She'll know it ina 
day or two.” 

“Miss Vera has troubles enough of her own without having to 
share yours and Master Rex’s,” said Mrs. Canter, as she transferred 
the baby from her lap to its bath. ‘ What he wanted to tell her 
for beats me. But there! men are poor things. They can’t bear 
trouble ; and as for pain, they don’t know what it is.” 

The baby uttered a shrill protest on behalf of his sex to this last 
observation, as the operation of sponging, technically alluded to by 
Mrs. Canter as “sluicing,” now began. ‘‘Sluicing” was apparently 
fraught with discomfort if not with pain to the victim, for he 
screamed lustily till it was over. 

“There, then ; did it cry, then?” 

It certainly did, so the question was superfluous. But Mrs. Canter 
lapsed into baby-talk, finding Janet was obstinate, and continued to 
dilate on the various perfections of the baby, and to maintain that 
he was a man of mettle, and a gentleman, and a king, and a prince, 
until the toilet of the youthful owner of all these exceedingly 
inappropriate titles was finished. 

Her mind then reverted to Vera, and she began to wonder how 
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her young lady was getting on, for she had not yet heard of Mr. 
Ryot Tempest’s engagement. 

That gentleman was by no means in a hurry to communicate the 
news to his daughter, and, as not infrequently happens in these 
cases, Vera was one of the last people to hear of it, though one of 
the most interested. It was nearly three weeks after the engagement 
had taken place that Mr. Ryot Tempest, urged by Mrs. Jamieson, 
announced it to his daughter. He would not have done it then, pro- 
bably, only he had discovered that his fiancée had a will of her own, 
and he dimly suspected a temper ; and being wise in his generation, 
of the two ladies he preferred to offend Vera. 

Having invited the latter into his study one morning, he pro- 
ceeded to break the news to her; but inwardly trembling, he set to 
work in a roundabout way. 

“Vera, my dear child, I have been thinking you want a little 
change ; you are looking pale.” 

“T am quite well,” said Vera with a sigh. 

“ Still, I think a change advisable,” persisted the Rector. 

“T can’t leave you alone, papa; it would be very dull for you,” 
said Vera. ; 

Mr. Tempest coughed and coloured and hacked and stammered 
as he observed : 

“[—I, the fact is, I am—I was thinking of going away myself 
after Easter, in—in May.” 

“That is nearly three weeks hence. Where shall we go?” said 
Vera, who had no objection to a change. 

“Well, I think, my dear, you had better go to your Uncle 
George.” 

“We are not to go together, then ?” asked Vera in surprise. 

“No. I—no, on the whole, I think not.” 

“Why, where are you going all alone, papa ?” 

“T am not going anywhere alone.” 

“Who is going with you, then?” asked Vera, her curiosity 
aroused, though not a suspicion of the truth had yet entered her 
mind, 

Mr. Ryot Tempest did not answer, and Vera suddenly guessing 
he might be going to visit her mother’s grave, said gently : 

“Are you going to Avranches, papa? If so, please let me go 
with you.” And she moved closer to him and leant her hand on the 
back of his chair. 

Mr. Ryot Tempest’s conscience smote him; the allusion to his 
wife’s grave was in itself painful. Moreover, the girl looked so sweet 
as she stood by his side, her beautiful face, pale, and just now sad, 
turned to his. The news he had to tell would make it paler and 
sadder. He felt he must give her pain ; there was no alternative ; so 
he took one of her hands in his and with a great effort, said: 

“Vera, my darling——” Then he paused. 
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He had never called her darling before—that Vera remembered, 
But before she had recovered from this outburst of affection, Mr, 
Tempest continued : 

“IT am going to be married.” 

If he had struck her to the ground, Vera could not have been 
more amazed than she was at this piece of news. She withdrew her 
hand, but not roughly, and turning to the chimney-piece she caught 
hold of it, and bowing her head against the hand that grasped it, 
said, when she could speak : 

**So soon ?” 

Not another syllable of reproach did Mr. Ryot Tempest ever hear 
from her. That rebuke—and it cut him to the quick—was wrung 
from her in the first moment of her agony, for it seemed to Vera that 
this was the hardest trial she had yet been called upon to bear, 
She might have suppressed it, no doubt, but it seemed to her that 
she owed that protest to her darling mother’s memory. 

‘It is sooner than I should have wished, but there are reasons 
why it is expedient ; the archdeacon is dying, and I am to succeed 
him,” said Mr. Ryot Tempest, hoping this information would some- 
what console his daughter for having a step-mother thrust upon her, 

But Vera did not even hear him, or at least she did not grasp the 
sense of his words. 

‘‘ Who is it, father?” she asked after a long pause, during which 
Mr. Tempest wished she would rebel and say something that would 
give him an excuse for ordering her out of the room, instead of 
taking it so meekly. 

‘Mrs, Jamieson, my dear.” 

Vera gave a little cry like that of a wounded animal, but still she 
said not a word, and Mr. Ryot Tempest proceeded nervously to 
enlarge on Mrs. Jamieson’s perfections. 

“She is a most charming woman, shrewd, clever, handsome; in 
short, everything that can be desired ; a fine fortune, and a magnifi, 
cent figure.” 

Vera made no reply to this; she had formed her own estimate of 
Mrs, Jamieson’s character, but she judged it wiser to keep it to herself 

“I hope it will be for your happiness, father,” she said presently, 
and then she slipped quietly out of the study, and running upstairs 
locked herself in her own room, where she indulged in an outburst of 
passionate weeping. 

The next three weeks were very unhappy ones for Vera, She was 
obliged to see Mrs. Jamieson several times, and to bear that lady's 
friendly advances as patiently as she could; but she was forced to 
acknowledge her father was right: Mrs. Jamieson was certainly 4 
fascinating woman, though all the same Vera did not like her. She 
felt she could never trust her, and she had a very shrewd idea her 
father would some day find he had made a mistake, but that would 
not be till it was too late. 
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Then there were certain arrangements for the approaching 
marriage, which was fixed for the third week in May, and these were 
gall and wormwood to Vera, who nevertheless had to submit to 
them, and did so with as good a grace as she could summon. Indeed, 
throughout Mr. Ryot Tempest’s engagement she behaved in an 
exemplary manner, and he little guessed what a bitter trial his second 
marriage was to her. It was a possibility which had never occurred 
to Vera as likely to arise, so the surprise had been as great as the grief 
it caused her. If it had not been so soon after her mother’s death she 
could have borne it better ; particularly as in that case she hoped to 
be married herself, and a step-mother would not affect her happiness. 
But now she had a year at least to live at home, and though it might 
pass quickly, it seemed a long time to look forward to spending with 
an uncongenial companion. 

Her twentieth birthday occurred in the beginning of the month, 
and to her delight she received a box of flowers from Captain Raleigh, 
which Mr. Tempest allowed her to accept, though he would not let 
her acknowledge them. 

The wedding was fixed for the sixteenth of May, and it was 
arranged that Vera should leave home on the fifteenth, as she was not 
to be present at the marriage; and for a few days before she left she 
was busy in the parish, visiting the poor people to bid them good-bye. 
On going to Reuben Foreman’s cottage, to her surprise she found 
him at home suffering from what seemed to be a feverish cold, but he 
was so unwell, that a day or two before she left home, Vera, without 
telling Reuben, wrote to Janet advising her to come home at once, 

The next day, the fourteenth, she received a letter from Rex, which 
completely upset her, for it announced his marriage with Janet 
Foreman, and hinted that by the time Vera received it, he would in 
all probability be a father. He implored his sister to keep his secret 
for the present, and to do all she could for Janet ; and in return for a 
favour he knew.Vera would grant, he had written by the same mail 
to his father, begging him to give his consent to her marriage with 
Captain Raleigh. 

This news completely staggered Vera, for much as she admired 
and liked Janet, she could not think her a suitable wife for Rex, who, 
in her opinion, was second to only one man on earth; namely, 
Captain Raleigh. 

All that day, busy as she was, the news haunted her. Should 
she tell Reuben? It was impossible to keep it from him much 
longer if Janet were really a mother, but it was not a pleasant piece 
of information for her to deliver, and she could not make up her 
mind to do so, at any rate until she had slept upon it. She was on 
tenter-hooks all day lest her father should ask to see his son’s letter, 
which she burnt in case this should happen; but, fortunately, Mr. 
Ryot Tempest was too much occupied with his own affairs to think 
of anything else, At night Vera went to bed over-tired and with a 
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busy brain, which would not let her rest, but would keep suggesting 
various courses of action with regard to Rex and Janet. At last, worn 
out with worry and fatigue, she fell asleep. 

Vera was not the only wakeful person in the Rectory that night; 
Mark Brown also tossed and turned on his bed, for he had heard 
of Reuben’s illness, and he felt sure Janet would come home ina 
day or two at latest, to nurse him ; and the prospect of seeing her 
kept Mark awake. 


CHAPTER XII. 
REUBEN IS TEMPTED, 


Tue blacksmith, who was as helpless and nervous as most men 
when ill, missed Vera’s visit on the day she received Rex’s letter; 
and, feeling worse, he decided to write and beg Janet to come 
home and look after him. Letter-writing was not one of the black- 
smith’s strong points. He wielded the hammer better than he did the 
pen; so the smudged, ill-spelt epistle, written with a splitting head- 
ache and a split pen, which, after much exertion, he finally despatched, 
was sufficiently vague to alarm Janet seriously. 

It was ironing-day—that is to say Thursday, as the world counts 
time—when this letter reached Janet. She was quite well now, and 
-was sitting by the kitchen fire with “the man of mettle,” setat one 
month and a few days, on her lap, when Mary Jane handed two letters 
to her: Reuben’s and Vera’s. 

‘Ts it from him?” said Norah, who was about to begin the work 
to which Thursday was consecrated. She alluded to Rex, for they 
were anxiously awaiting a letter from him in answer to the one 
announcing the birth of his son—a letter they hoped would give 
Janet permission to tell her father of her marriage; for until she 
received this permission she dared not and would not do so. 

“No; they are from Miss Vera and father. Oh! Aunt Norah, he 
is very ill, and wants me to go home at once. What am I to do? 
Of course I must go, but what about baby? I dare not leave 
him.” 

“No, you can’t do that. It is as much as his little life is worth. 
And you can’t refuse to go to your father, though I don’t suppose 
there is much the matter with him. All men think they are going to 
die if they have a bad cold. There is only one thing to be done: 
you must go, and you must tell him the truth, and take the child, 
bless his little heart, with you.” 

And here Mrs. Canter lapsed into baby-language as she knelt by 
Janet’s knees, and paused in her occupation of testing the heat of a 
flat-iron to charm a smile from the little creature who, all uncon- 
scious of the difficulty into which its existence plunged its mother, lay 
cooing and gurgling on her knee. 
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The joy and suffering of the last year had told upon Janet. She 
was a trifle thinner and paler than she was wont to be, but her beauty 
had gained by the change the very thing it had always lacked to make 
it perfect—expression. The shadow her husband’s absence cast over 
her life brought out the light of love into high relief: a light which 
makes even a plain face lovely ; and the resolution she suddenly 
formed to sacrifice her best possession, even her good name, for her 
husband’s sake, and out of obedience to him, gave a grandeur to her 
face which startled Mrs. Canter. 

“T shall go and I shall take baby, but I shall tell no one I am 
married till Rex gives me leave to do so,” she said, with a decision 
Norah had not thought her capable of. 

“ Janet, you must be mad! Here you are supposed to be married, 
and everyone believes you are Mrs, Foreman, whose husband is in 
America; but at Woodford the truth must be known.” 

“When Rex gives me leave it will be known; not until then. It 
may be only a few days that I shall have to wait; till then no one 
but father need know about baby ; and, if he is in bed, even he need 
not know it. Baby rarely cries, and father sleeps downstairs. As for 
the neighbours, our cottage is so lonely I could keep the child there 
for weeks without their knowing anything ; and, if necessary, I must 
do it. I must obey father and go home, but I can’t disobey my 
husband.” 

Mrs, Canter knew it was useless to argue, but she scorched a shirt 
in her surprise and vexation. 

“ When are you going?” was all she said. 

“ This afternoon, so that I don’t arrive until after dark,” said Janet; 
and that afternoon she went. 

Reuben, who had expected her to arrive by an earlier train, was 
disappointed and depressed at finding she had not come as soon as 
she received his letter ; and, having given up all hope of-seeing her 
that day, was as pleased as he was surprised when, at about nine 
o'clock, he heard her step in the front room of his cottage. 

“Is that you, Janet?” he called from the inner room, where he 
lay in bed reading his Bible by the light of a lamp. 

The front room was in darkness, and Janet having laid the sleep- 
ing infant safely in her father’s arm-chair, went in to see him. 

“Yes, father dear, here I am at last. How are you?” said Janet 
anxiously, as she bent over the bed and kissed her father. 

“Tam ill, Janet. It may be only a bad cold, but maybe I am in 
for a long illness ; anyhow, I am very glad you are back to look after 
me. It has been very dull all this winter without you, my lass, and 
you don’t look much the better for the change; but perhaps it is 
only the lamp-light makes you look pale and careworn.” 

“T am tired, father ; I will just go upstairs and take off my hat and 
then get some supper,” said Janet, who was in mortal terror lest the 
baby should wake and cry, and thus betray its presence. 
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She said truly when she said she was tired ; but she was sick at heart 
also. Her father was ill she could see, and she longed to tell him 
everything, and ask his forgiveness for the way in which she had 
deceived him. But this she dared not do for Rex’s sake, so she took 
the baby upstairs and put it into her own little bed, which, ill as he 
was, Reuben had made for her : a little sign of affection which pierced 
poor Janet’s penitent heart like a sword, and it was with difficulty 
that she gulped down her tears. A very brief glance sufficed to 
show Janet it was more than time she returned home, for although 
Reuben paid a neighbour to clean the cottage once or twice a week, 
many things were neglected, and there was no suggestion of those 
little home comforts which only a loving woman can supply. 

Tired as she was, Janet soon had a bowl of hot gruel ready for 
her father, and made his bed and room more comfortable before she 
got some supper for herself. Then she offered to sit up with him, 
meaning to pay stolen visits to her baby when Reuben was asleep, 
But this the blacksmith would not hear of; he was not ill enough. 
Indeed, he declared Janet’s return had already done him good, and 
he had little doubt he would be able to go to the forge again in a 
day or two. 

Accordingly, Janet went to bed, and very glad she was to get 
there ; not only because of her fatigue, but also because there was 
far less risk of the baby crying if she were with it; and by eleven 
o’clock the little household was fast asleep. Reuben was restless, 
. and woke before midnight feeling hot and feverish. He tossed 
about from side to side, when suddenly the wail of an infant in 
the room overhead broke the stillness of the night, and roused a 
terrible fear in the blacksmith’s mind. Reuben started up in bed 
and listened intently. Yes, there was no doubt about it. Once 
again he heard that feeble cry which this time died away, evidently 
soothed by Janet. 

A cold sweat stood on Reuben’s brow as he listened acutely for 
a repetition of that terrible wail. Terrible because it told him his 
name was dishonoured, Janet’s fair fame tarnished, the pride and 
joy of his life laid low in the dust, his spotless lily broken off from 
the parent plant, kissing the earth, his daughter But hush ! not 
even in the delirium: of his anger, in the first shock of the awful 
grief that infant’s cry brought to his heart, dared Reuben apply the 
worst which rose to his lips to Janet. It was impossible; he must 
have been dreaming ; he would try and go to sleep and forget it, and 
in the morning he and Janet would laugh over it. 

Alas! in the morning neither he nor Janet laughed. But sleep 
Reuben could not ; that cry still rang in his ears. Again and again, 
though all was now silent as the grave, that cry told him his heart 
was broken. He had made no mistake ; it was no delirium, no dream, 
no vision of the night ; it was stern, sober fact ; a wicked fact, a cruel 
fact, a cursed fact. Sin had knocked at the door of his house, which 
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he prided himself was so free from sin, had found admission, had 
done its work and left its sting behind for all the world to scoff at. 

Scarcely knowing what he did, Reuben rose from his bed, put on 
his clothes, and taking the lamp in his hand, crept upstairs with bare 
feet to Janet’s room. The room was small and the roof so low that 
agiant like Reuben could not stand upright in it ; and the blacksmith 
with head bent, feeling that if his fears were realised he would never 
again be able to raise his head in the presence of men, stole noise- 
lessly across the bare boards, shading the lamp with one hand, to 
the bed where Janet lay. 

Alas! it was true; it was not a dream. There lay the young mother 
sound asleep, her lips gently parted, her golden hair thrown up in 
a heap above her head, a slight flush on her cheeks; and there by 
her side, one of her fair white arms embracing it, lay the baby 
wrapped in flannel, one tiny hand grasping its mother’s night-dress. 
A fairer sight one would scarce wishto look upon; and yet Reuben, 
trembling in every limb, as he gazed with blanched cheeks upon 
it, felt he would ten thousand times rather have seen Janet in her 

ve. 

And now, ye angels; who stand with folded wings beside that 
innocent mother and still more innocent child—shield them ; for a 
sudden fierce anger rose in the heart of the unhappy father as he 
looked on what he thought to be his daughter’s shame; and he 
raised that mighty fist of his, one blow of which would have slain 
both mother and child, as though to smite them both. And then 
he paused ; and after a few moments his raised hand fell harmlessly 
to his side, and he turned and left the room. 

He went downstairs into the kitchen, set the lamp on the table, 
and sank into his arm-chair in the chimney-corner, his elbows 
propped up on his knees, his face buried in his hands. It wasa 
favourite attitude of his, both in chapel and when praying in bis own 
house ; but Reuben was not engaged in prayer now. It was the 
darkest hour of his life. Satan was considering him, and his grief 
was very great. The words of Job, whose book he had been reading 
that evening, rang in his ears: ‘‘ Let the day perish wherein I was 
born. Let them curse it that curse the day, for I am as one mocked 
of his neighbour. The just, upright man is laughed to scorn.” 

Ah! There lay the sting. ‘The just, upright man is laughed to 
scorn.” He, Reuben Foreman, just and upright in his own eyes, in 
the eyes of his neighbours, in the eyes of his friends, aye, in the eyes 
of his enemies, he was laughed to scorn. Henceforth the finger of 
scorn would be pointed at him. Numbers whom he scorned in his 
pride would cast stones at Janet, his beautiful Janet, the apple of 
his eye, the pride of his life. 

No! never should that happen. The Devil, ever ready with 
suggestions of evil, whispered a way to silence all gossiping tongues. 
No one knew of Janet’s shame but himself, and he supposed, Norah, 
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who was clever enough to hush the matter up ; no one should know 
of it. A way had suggested itself; or rather Satan had suggested a 
way ; as the blacksmith sat with bowed head at the empty grate; a 
way which would not be difficult in Reuben’s present mood. And he 
_rose from his chair to accomplish it. 

Better for him had he died in that chair perhaps, for the deed 
he contemplated was a ghastly one. He rose from his seat, com- 
paratively speaking, an innocent man; if he accomplished his fel} 
purpose, he would return to it a criminal worthy of death. He 
shivered as he rose. But it was not only cold that made him shiver, 
though he thought it was, and put on a warm fustian coat to cure his 
chilliness. Then he lowered the lamp and crept upstairs again. 

Mother and child still slept, and with feverish hands and bated 
breath, Reuben lifted the child from Janet’s arms without waking 
her, for she was tired and slept soundly. The infant gave a faint 
cry, and then snuggled up against the fustian coat, and its gentle 
breathing told that it also slept. 

Like a thief in the night, Reuben stole downstairs with the child 
and the lamp. In the kitchen he saw a shawl of Janet’s hanging on 
the door, and he wrapped the baby in it and laid it in his chair 
while he put on his boots. This done, he put on his hat, took up the 
sleeping infant, turned out the lamp, and unlocking the door, went 
out into the night, locking the door behind him and putting the key 
in his pocket. 

His goal was a mill-pool in the valley below; the river was too 
shallow for his purpose, but the mill-pool was deep and dark and 
silent ; it told no tales. Cradled in that, the infant he held in his 
arms would sleep with no fear of awakening. There it could bring 
no shame to its mother, no scorn on its grandfather. Down in those 
blue depths of the indigo-dyed water the babe would sleep soundly 
enough, pillowed on the soft mud. 

That the waters would henceforth be dyed with blood, the blood 
of an innocent babe, instead of with indigo, did not occur to Reuben. 
All he thought of, as he strode down the steep, rough path, was his 
folly in not having suspected the reason of Janet’s long absence. It 
was clear enough now. How blind he had been not to guess before; 
but he had trusted: Janet implicitly; and as little as he suspected her 
would he have suspected his sister, who was evidently in league with 
Janet. And then he wondered who was the father of the child he 
held in his arm; and then, thinking of Norah, he guessed, and he 
guessed right, 

He was passing the Rectory grounds when this flashed upon him, 
and, as he glanced over the stone wall which separated the lane he 
was in from the garden, he gnashed his teeth and muttered a curse on 
the house and its inmates. 

He was not far from his destination, for the Rectory grounds 
stretched down to the valley, and almost immediately below the lower 
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gate was the mill-pool in which he meant to drown the infant. A grim 
satisfaction that the child should meet its death so close to the home 
of its father filled the blacksmith’s mind as he came to the bottom ot 
the hill, A few hundred yards further he walked, and then he stood 
by the mill-pool, on whose blue waters the moon was shining so 
brightly that the mill at the head of the pool was reflected in 
them. 

A dark, stormy night, when the wind howls and uncanny noises fill 
the air, would have been better for such a crime as Reuben Foreman 
contemplated ; but nature refused to countenance so unnatural a deed, 
and the moon shone out in all her splendour till the night was almost 
as light as the day : and Reuben would have shrank from committing 
such a sin in the blaze of the noon-day sun. As he paused by the 
brink of the pool, he considered. Should he throw it into the water 
alive, or should he kill it first? Which was the more merciful? 
Drowning was a painless death, people said; but the water was very 
cold, and the child he held was as warm as a toast. It would probably 
scream before it sank, whereas one grip of that iron arm which 
held it would be enough to squeeze the life out of it, and he would 
take care no sound escaped to betray him. 

When Reuben looked back on this scene of his life—as he did very 
often in after years—he always came to the conclusion that he must 
have been suffering from a fit of temporary insanity. No sane man, 
he thought, could have contemplated such an action in so cold- 
blooded a manner. 

Before he decided to give the child that cruel embrace, he stooped 
to look at it. He opened the shawl and head-flannel in which it was 
muffled, and, when he did so, the little creature opened one of its tiny 
fists and clasped its soft, wee, tender baby fingers round the black- 
smith’s great hard iron thumb, and with its other hand grasped his 
beard, and nestled its little head lovingly against his fustian coat. 
And the watching angels wept for joy, and the blacksmith’s heart was 
softened, and he could not do that dreadful deed. 

Just then he heard the click of a latch, and, looking up, he saw 
coming out of the Rectory gate, about fifty yards off, Vera Tempest, 
dressed in a long pale blue dressing-gown, her long hair rippling down 
her shoulders, and stretching far below her waist. At first he thought 
he saw a vision; but a second glance told him it was Vera, and that 
she was asleep, and that a fearful death threatened her. A few more 
steps, and, unless she changed her course, she would walk straight 
into the mill-pool, for which she seemed to be making. 

Quick as thought, Reuben, who knew every inch of the ground, 
darted to a hollow tree, about twenty yards from the pool, and there 
he laid the baby gently down. It would be quite safe there till 
he had taken Miss Tempest home, and then he would return for it. 
He tore off his coat and made a bed of it for the child, and then 


he sprang across the grass and planted himself like an iron bulwark 
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on the edge of the pool facing Vera, who in a few more steps would have 
walked straight into it. 

Her white hands were clasped in front of her, her great dark eyes 
were open, but Reuben knew by their vacant expression that they 
Saw nothing ; the pretty pencilled eyebrows were knit as though in 
perplexity. Yes, she was dreaming, and the dream was troubled. To 
wake her the blacksmith knew was dangerous ; to attempt to alter her 
course without doing so was impossible ; to let her go on was certain 
death. Fortunately he and Vera were very good friends; she had 
been very kind to him during Janet’s absence, and had visited him 
every day since he had been ill until the day that was just past. That 
day, as we know, he had not seen her, somewhat to his surprise, for 
she had promised to come. Knowing him so well, he trusted she 
would not be so frightened as if some stranger woke her ; though to 
wake up and find herself by the mill-pool face to face with. the 
village blacksmith in the middle of the night would be sufficiently 
alarming even to a brave girl like Vera. 

All this flashed through Reuben’s mind quicker than it takes to 
tell, for in less than two minutes from the time he heard the click of 
the Rectory gate, he had laid one of his great iron hands—thank 
God still unstained with blood—on Vera’s little white ones and 
pushed her gently back from her perilous position. 

Vera gave a slight cry, shivered, started back, snatched her hands 
from that strong grasp and pressed them to her temples, exclaim- 
ing : 
“Where am I? Where am I? The mill-pool just outside the 
lower gate? I must save him! Oh! Reuben Foreman, where am I?” 
and then she burst into a fit of hysterical weeping. 

‘Don’t you be afraid, Miss Vera, you are only walking in your 
sleep ; you have been dreaming ; you are quite safe now if you make 
haste home so that you don’t catch cold. Let me help you back,” 
said Reuben, whose thoughts, now that Vera was safe, reverted to 
the baby, which might wake at any moment and announce its pre- 
sence by crying ; and then his shame would be known. 

““Was I dreaming? It was a very vivid dream about Rex and 
the mill-pool. It must have been that letter I had to-day which 
troubled me so that made me walk; I have not done it since I was 
a child. Come home with me please, Reuben. I feel rather shaky ; 
and I have something to tell you I may as well tell you now, and 
then it won’t trouble me any more. I wish I had done it yesterday, 
and then I should not have walked in my sleep again; but I put it 
off till you were better. But that reminds me, Reuben. Why are you 
here, and without a coat, in the middle of the night, when you areso 
ill? Am I really awake? It is all so strange.” And Vera paused at 
the gate they had just reached, and rubbed her eyes and shook back 
her beautiful hair and looked up at the blacksmith’s pale face. 

“Yes, Miss Tempest, you are awake now. I could not sleep for 
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trouble ; and it is lucky for you I could not, or you would be lying 
in the mill-pool. It is a very dangerous habit is sleep-walking,” said 
Reuben, as they hastened up the drive. 

“I know it is, but don’t tell anyone, please, Reuben; I have not 
done it for so long, and I daresay I shall never do it again. It was 
all Rex’s letter, and not knowing what I ought to do about it. Is 
Janet home?” said Vera, abruptly. 

“Yes, Miss Vera,” replied Reuben. 

“Then you know about her ?” said Vera, interrogatively. 

“T know she is not fit to speak to you, Miss Vera, and that 
she has broken her father’s heart,” said the blacksmith, slowly and 
sadly. 

“What, Janet? Why, Reuben, she is my sister, she is Rex’s wife, 
you know. He married her before he went away, in London, 
from Norah’s house.” 

“What? Mr. Rex’s wife. My Janet Mr. Rex’s wife? Say it again, 
Miss Vera ; for the love of Heaven say it again!” And to Vera’s 
amazement, Reuben flung himself on his knees at her feet, and held 
his clasped hands up to her in an agony of mingled joy and 
penitence. 

“ Reuben, get up; you are very ill, I am sure, It is all true that I 
tell you, but we must keep it a secret for a few days longer; 
to-morrow I will come and tell youwhy. Janet is Rex’s wife; Norah 
knows all about it. And now go home, Reuben, and go to bed. Iam 
quite awake now and quite safe. I shall get in quietly without 
waking anyone, and no one but you will be the wiser for this 
night’s adventure. Good-night, Reuben. I shall not forget you 
saved my life, but you must not come a step further with me. 
Promise me you will go home quickly ; I am sure you ought not to 
be here.” 

“You are right there, Miss Vera; I will go. God bless you for 
what you have told me.” And Reuben, who scarcely knew what he 
was doing, turned away, while Vera, gathering her trailing skirt up, ran 
swiftly into the house. 

Reuben only walked a few steps, and then in an agony of shame, 
remorse, joy, and gratitude, he threw himself face forward full length 
on the damp grass, and wept and prayed aloud. His feelings were 
so complex that he could not analyse them. Perhaps the one con- 
sistent thought which ran through them was that he came out to 
destroy a life, and by God’s great mercy he had been permitted to 
save one. God’s hand was upon him, but in love not in anger; it 
was the weight of His love and His mercy that stretched the black- 
smith at His feet and crushed him down in penitence to the earth. 
His mercy was more than he could bear. Humbled to the very dust, 
Reuben saw himself for the first time in his life as he really was: 
not the righteous man he thought himself, not the zealous searcher 
after other men’s souls, not the pillar of the chapel, but a weak, sinful 
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man, who but for God’s restraining hand would that night have been 
guilty of murder. 

And Janet, whom he had so cruelly misjudged, was still his 
innocent Janet. She had erred, but not as he had feared ; she had 

. deceived him, but not as he had suspected. She was the wife of a 
gentleman. Instead of being ashamed of her he had reason to be 
proud of her, for she had attained a position that in his wildest 
moments he had never dreamt of ; nor to do him justice had he ever 
desired. 

That Mr. Reginald Tempest was the father of the child he had 
guessed on his way down to the mill-pool, when that awful tempta- 
tion was driving him to take an innocent life and lose his own soul; 
but that he was also the husband of Janet was news as welcome as 
it was startling. Even if Janet had been guilty—as he had suspected 
—how could he ever have faced her if her baby, by his act, were 
now lying dead in the mill-pool? But now that he knew she was 
innocent, Reuben thought if he had been mad enough to commit 
that awful deed there would have been no place of repentance left 
for him. He must have fallen a victim to despair—the blue waters 
of that pool would have closed over another life that night. 

But when he thought this, Reuben was scarcely answerable for his 
reflections. His brain, already excited by fever, was still more excited 
by the events of the night; his head felt like a ball of fire; his 
limbs were aching so that he hardly knew how to rise from the 
damp ground ; the prayers he ejaculated were wild and incoherent, 
He felt he was much more ill than he knew; his great frame trem- 
bled like an aspen, and it was with difficulty he pulled himself 
together and made his way back to the tree where he had left the 
sleeping infant. 

His one thought now was to get it home safely and place it in its 
mother’s arms before she awoke and missed it. No one then need 
know the awful struggle he had been through that night, the 
terrible temptation he had undergone, the dreadful crime he had so 
nearly committed. Through all the tangled thoughts that were 
troubling Reuben’s brains this fixed idea now ran ; to it his will was 
bent ; accomplish it he must or perish in the attempt—namely, get 
the infant safely back to Janet before she awoke. 

With this purpose in his burning, aching head, he dragged his 
weary limbs back to the tree ; but to his horror, when he reached it 
the hollow trunk was empty—the baby was gone! 

Reuben gave one agonised cry and fell senseless to the ground. 


(Zo be continued. ) 





ADELAIDE RISTORI. 


= great men and women have grown up from the very begin- 

ning in the niche of the temple of fame which is to be theirs 
for all time, and gradually have learned to fill it. Others have found 
their way into their appointed niches with difficulty, and after 
‘ long searching for them. The former may surely be deemed the 
most fortunate, the most blessed by both God and nature, and 
Adelaide Ristori was one of these. 

Adelaide Ristori was born into a family closely connected with 
the stage in Italy, but a family which, hitherto, had produced no 
special brilliant theatrical star. When she was about three months 
old, an infant was needed for some scene of a play performed by 
the company to which her parents belonged ; she was put intoa 
basket asleep, and carried thus on to the stage. When the baby 
was taken from her snug retreat she began to remonstrate and 
lament at what, no doubt, seemed to her very unwarrantable usage. 
This sudden thrusting of the nursery into the middle of deep 
tragedy must, we should have supposed, have had a fatal effect on 
the performance. One of the ready actors was, however, quite 
equal to the occasion. He took the child and held her up to the 
audience ; whereupon, the good-natured Italian crowd broke into a 
mingled shout and laugh. It was thus that Adelaide Ristori received 
her first shower of public applause. 

Little Adelaide’s next appearance on the stage had also an ele- 
ment of comedy in it, which did not at all bespeak the tragic actress 
of the future. She was carried on to the boards to represent the 
child of a great noble who was escaping from brigands with his little 
son in his arms. The many strange faces gazing at her, the crowd 
of strangely-dressed figures round her, the rough words spoken by 
the supposed robbers, all terrified the child. With a desperate, unex- 
pected effort she freed herself from the embrace of her imaginary 
father, and springing from his arms ran nimbly away off the stage, 
leaving the luckless Duke to make his way out of his trouble as he 
might. 

As she grew older, however, the child began very fully to enter 
into the business of the stage, and to show that she was to the 
manner born. She learned children’s parts, whenever required, with 
wonderful quickness, and performed them with singular natural grace. 
Her histrionic talent soon, indeed, began to develop itself in such a 
remarkable manner, that when she was ten, small grown-up parts 
were frequently entrusted to her, and she would act a soubrette or a 
confidante with marvellous spirit and truth for a child of her age. 

Thus the girl continued to grow into an actress while her mind and 
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body unfolded. Her art was literally born in her, and it strength. 
ened with her years. At eighteen she was already a striking person- 
ality ; with a figure, every movement of which was a note of silent 
music ; she had a face which, without being strictly beautiful, was a 
_ whole varied volume in its subtle, swift change of expression, and a 
mind all glowing with the fire of young genius, 

It was at this period she first trod the stage as a tragic actress, 
The actress who was to have taken the part of Marie Stuart was sud- 
denly struck down by unexpected illness. Mdlle. Ristori, who was 
always the one of the theatrical company to come to the front in 
an emergency, and to act while others were debating and doubting 
offered to undertake the part, though hitherto she had not studied it 
She acquitted herself well, and gained considerable applause from a 
provincial audience on the stage of a country town. But even this, 
her first appearance in tragedy, was no brilliant success. Indeed, an 
old actor, who was a familiar friend of her family, and therefore 
spoke out his mind more plainly than politely, assured her that 
tragedy would never be her forte. ‘ But,” he added patronisingly, 
“you may do very well in comedy by-and-by.” 

This judgment, however, did not discourage Adelaide Ristori ; she 
knew instinctively that the flame of true genius burnt within her, but 
she also knew that even genius cannot succeed unless it goes hand- 
in-hand with resolute will and steady, unwearying work. Day after 
day did this brave woman go on labouring at improvement in her 
art; she was always the first to go to rehearsal and the last to 
depart. She visited the hospitals and watched the last agonies of the 
dying, that she might reproduce them. She was frequently among 
the patients in large lunatic asylums that she might study the various 
phases of insanity, and so represent it more faithfully, She went 
over and over again the parts of the most famous tragic heroines, 
until her health suffered by the ceaseless application. From early 
morn to late at night her life was one story of intense devotion to her 
art ; a story, the heading of every chapter in which was “ Work, work, 
work!” until at length her object was attained, and Italy, from end 
to end, from the Alps to Calabria, was ringing with the name of 
Adelaide Ristori. 

She continued the same diligence in her art to the very end of her 
career, Adelaide Ristori was never idle in her profession ; in the 
very highest zenith of her fame she always gave the utmost care and 
pains to the study of a new part, and never neglected the smallest 
detail which could contribute towards success. 

Her art, dear though it was to her, could not fill the whole of such 
a nature as that of Adelaide Ristori. She was the most affectionate of 
daughters, and the most sympathetic of friends ; and a stronger love 
still was soon added to these. 

Among the many admirers who fluttered around the celebrated 
actress was the Marchese del Grillo, an Italian nobleman richly 
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endowed as to ancient descent and mental ability, but scantily as to 
worldly wealth. He won her heart, and after meeting and surmount- 
ing a few of the obstacles which traditionally are a part of all true 
love, the pair were at length married. 

The Marchese del Grillo never lived to regret having made an 
actress his wife. In a career in which a woman is more exposed to 
temptation than in perhaps any other, Madame Ristori—we will call 
her by the name by which she has always been known to the public, 
and not by that of her husband—kept a reputation as white as that of 
a cloistered nun, and she proved the most tender and devoted of 
wives. No man ever had such a true helpmate in the highest sense 
of the word as she. Her husband accompanied her in all her pro- 
fessional journeys, and was proud of her fame, and was the faithful 
and discerning critic of all her performances in her art. He was also 
of the greatest assistance to her in managing all her business arrange- 
ments. 

Among all the feelings and passions of human nature which she 
represented on the stage, there was none which Adelaide Ristori 
entered into with such intensity and depth of tenderness as that of 
maternity ; she always rose to one of her most sublime heights in 
her art in the tragedy of Medea, in which the whole interest of the 
drama hangs on the passion of maternal affection. No words could 
ever express her beautiful and lofty conception of the duties of a 
mother. Thus it came to pass when she had children of her own she 
found it quite impossible to comply with her ideal of maternity and 
to continue her professional career ; she therefore retired from the 
stage and dedicated herself entirely and exclusively to the education 
of her children. 

It was impossible, however, for a born artist like Adelaide Ristori 
to live long separated from her art; it attracted her irresistibly as 
the sun does the flower which bears its name. An invitation came to 
the great actress from Paris to go thither and perform before the public 
of the French capital. She could not resist the call; it drew her with 
the power of the siren’s voice over the passing mariner. One day 
Madame Ristori left her bright, peaceful Italian home, and with her 
husband and children at her side—she never travelled without her 
whole family, go where she might—journeyed to Paris. 

It was a day of great excitement and anxiety for Adelaide Ristori 
when she was first to appear before a foreign audience. Hitherto 
she had never acted on any save an Italian stage ; now she was to 
make a trial of what her powers would be worth before a foreign 
public who would have no special sympathy for her, or interest in 
her. It was with a feeling of nervous dread that she gazed down 
from the windows of her hotel into the crowded Parisian streets and 
thought of the brilliant, monster, many-sided public before whose 
judgment she must stand or fall. Her success in Paris was, how- 
€ver, most complete. 
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Her triumph in France fired the soul of the great artist with g 
longing to make her name known in other foreign lands. In one 
European capital after another she appeared and took the public 
by storm : it was one long, continuous ovation, go’ where she might, 
London, Vienna, St. Petersburg were all so many repetitions of the 

. same story of unclouded success. Her triumphs did not spoil her: 
she was the same conscientious, painstaking artist as ever, and the 
same devoted wife and mother. 

Madame Ristori was never more appreciated than she was in 
England. The best English critics noticed all the delicate touches 
of her high, true art, and praised her accordingly. Macbeth was 
translated for her into Italian, and as Lady Macbeth she thrilled the 
most thronged London audiences with terror. 

She was, however, never fully satisfied with performing Shakes- 
peare in a translation, her reverence for him was intense, and it 
seemed to her almost a sacrilege to change the language in which 
he himself wrote, and replace his Saxon English with another tongue 
which differed so widely from it that often the poet’s very meaning 
was lost. She therefore resolved to learn English so thoroughly that 
she should be able to perform before an English public in that 
language. With her usual indomitable energy she carried out this 
determination; she studied English with an English teacher in- 
cessantly in the midst of all her theatrical engagements, and at length 
learned English pronunciation so thoroughly that she was able to 
represent all Shakespeare’s heroines in the language in which the 
mighty magician himself created them. 

Madame Ristori was not contented with a European fame. Herz 
enthusiasm for her art had made her desire to show what she could 
do in it in distant lands far over the sea. She believed that a great 
artist, such as she was, was born to be an educator of the nations, 
and she would not, if she could help it, fail in her God-given mission: 
Thus it came to pass that she started for a journey round the world, 
her intention being to act in every city in which she arrived. This 
plan she carried out to the letter, and success and applause followed 
her everywhere. Her husband and children were still her faithful, 
ceaseless companions, and the same company of actors and actresses 
went with her in all her professional wanderings. 

One great proof of the strength and beauty of Madame Ristori’s 
moral character and of her sympathetic nature was the respect and 
affection with which she was regarded by all the secondary artists 
who acted with her. Their prima donna was a religion with them; 
her Yea and Nay were law, her praise was sunshine ; it mattered not 
where they went so she were at their side. 

One of Madame Ristori’s most marked and favourite virtues was 
punctuality ; it was her boast that she never broke faith with the 
public in her life. There was no sacrifice she would not make, no 

effort she would think too great, to fulfil a professional engagement, 
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If she said she would act in such a town on such a day, she was as 
sure to be there as that the sun would rise. The remarkable physi- 
cal health which she enjoyed had, no doubt, much to do with this 
speciality of hers, so praiseworthy in a great artist, of never dis- 
appointing the public, but it was also owing to her unconquerable 
energy as well. 

Many are the pictures which stand out before us in Madame 
Ristori’s life, as we flash upon it the electric light of fancy. Let us 
glance for a moment at a few of them. 

The theatre at Madrid is one mosaic of eager, expectant faces to- 
night. The Queen herself is expected to be among the audience, for 
Madame Ristori is to appear in one of her most celebrated characters. 
In her dressing-room sits the great actress herself, surrounded with 
gorgeous costumes, and with her face instinct with power—the power 
that is soon to thrill the waiting multitude. Suddenly the door 
opens, and her husband enters with a weeping woman at his side. 
That sorrow-stricken form is a strange, sad contrast to the crowded 
theatre, with its hum of many voices, with its flash of many colours. 
What does this mourner do in such a place? 

This is the female relative of a young soldier who is sentenced to 
die to-morrow for a crime in which there were many extenuating cir- 
cumstances ; so many that the public voice has been uplifted in his 
favour; but Justice persists in going sternly on her way. Madame 
Ristori is now asked to make a personal request to the Queen, with 
whom she is known to be a special favourite, for the man’s life. At 
first she hesitates, for this is a bold proceeding for an actress towards 
royalty, however great in her own art she may be. But her sympa- 
thetic nature gets the better of all other considerations ; she will dare 
to do it, and if she loses the royal patronage it will at least be in a 
good cause. 

Between the acts Madame Ristori is conducted to the Queen’s 
box. Her heart is beating, for though she has often been a queen on 
the stage, she does not know much of the ways of courts in real life. 
Never, however, was anything more gracious done by royalty than 
the Spanish Queen’s reception of the great actress to-night. Nothing 
can be more full of womanly grace and tenderness than the picture 
of the two women, one granting a human life to the prayer of the 
other; one full of majestic grace, the other of dignified modesty. 
The news that the sentence of death is revoked spreads among the 
crowd in the theatre, and when the curtain again rises a volley of 
cheers greets first the Queen and then the actress, and does homage 
to genuine womanhood in both. 

Another picture which meets our gaze is of a very different character. 
It isa wild, stormy night in the North; a foaming, swollen river is 
rushing beneath the arch of a dilapidated bridge. It was an old 
tickety bridge even last week when the weather was bright and still ; 
now the floods, consequent on the heavy rains, have so damaged it 
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that to cross it seems, in truth, a service of danger. On the bank, 
dimly lit by a flickering lantern or two which are borne by a few 
friendly peasants, stands a dreary group. The men have gloomy 
faces, and now and then an oath in Italian is muttered by them ; the 
women cry and call on the saints, and wrap themselves shivering in 
their cloaks. They have to cross that angry, chafing river, but who 
will dare to trust themselves on that tottering bridge? 

Suddenly a tall female figure appears among the doubting, trem. 
bling band; they make way for her, and there is a hush among 
them. 

‘We have promised, and we must not break our word to the 
public,” she says ; “no, not even if it were an ocean instead ofa 
river.” 

Then she steps on the bridge, and walks across it as leisurely and 
calmly as if she were treading the smooth turf of a sunny garden on 
a summer morning. And the group on the bank hesitate no longer, 
They follow her as if she possessed some irresistible spell which drew 
them after her, and soon they are all standing in safety on the oppo- 
site shore. Madame Ristori and her company are engaged to ‘act 
in a city which lies beyond the river, and the great artist will not 
fail to keep up her well-known reputation of never disappointing her 
public. 

The next scene in which we will catch a glimpse of the queen of 
tragedy, as she was often called, has a strong element of comedy in 
it. The play which Madame Ristori is now rehearsing is a classical 
drama, and she is in one of the German universities, It is an 
absolute necessity for the play that there should be a chorus of 
Greek maidens who have to be in constant attendance on the heroine, 
and to-day Madame Ristori and her chorus are rehearsing together. 
We gaze round on the Grecian damsels, and first are struck by the 
remarkable height of most of them, and by the very unfairy-like pro- 
portions of the feet and hands which appear from beneath the classic, 
gold-fringed robes. Then we look a little closer at the troop of 
maidens, and to our horror we perceive that, in spite of all efforts 
used to conceal the fact, some of them are actually endowed with 
whiskers and moustaches. The solution to the strange enigma is, 
that the studerits of the university have insisted on taking the part of 
the chorus, and Madame Ristori is diligently drilling her strange 
recruits. 

But the light fades, the dissolving views vanish ; we have finished 
the story of Adelaide Ristori, the great artist, the noble, true-hearted 
woman, 

ALICE KING, 





FEATHERSTON’S STORY. 


AT THE MAISON ROUGE. 


Rags many another active housewife, Madame Cardiac was 

always busy on Monday mornings. On the one about to 
be referred to, she had finished her household duties by eleven 
o'clock, and then sat down in her little salle-A-manger, which she also 
made her work-room, to mend some of M. ‘Cardiac’s cotton socks. 
By her side, on the small work-table, lay a silver brooch which Miss 
Perry had inadvertently left behind her the previous evening. Mary 
Cardiac was considering at what hour she could most conveniently go 
out to leave it at Madame Deauville’s, when she heard Pauline answer 
a ring at the door bell, and Miss Preen came in. 

“Oh, Lavinia, I am glad to see you. You are an early visitor. 
Are you not well?” continued Madame Cardiac, noticing the pale, 
sad face. ‘Is anything the matter?” 

“T am in‘great trouble, Mary ; I cannot rest ; and I have come to 
talk to you about it,” said Lavinia, taking the sable boa from her 
neck and untying her bonnet strings. “If things were to continue 
as they are now, I should die of it.” 

Drawing a chair near to Mary Cardiac, Lavinia entered upon her 
narrative. She spoke first of general matters. The home discomfort, 
the trouble with Captain Fennel regarding Nancy’s money, and the 
difficulty she had to keep up the indispensable payments to the 
tradespeople, expressing her firm belief that in future he would 
inevitably seize upon Nancy’s portion when it came and confiscate it. 
Next, she went on to tell the story of the past night—Sunday: how 
the old terrible horror had come upon her of entering the house, of 
the fancied appearance of Edwin Fennel in the passage, and of the 
dream that followed. All this latter part was but a repetition of 
what she had told Madame Cardiac three or four months ago. Hear- 
ing it for the second time, it impressed Mary Cardiac’s imagination. 
But she did not speak at once. 

“T never in my life saw anything plainer or that looked more life- 
like than Captain Fennel, as he stood and gazed at me from the end of 
the passage, with the evil look on his countenance,” resumed Lavinia. 
“And I hardly know why I tell you about it again, Mary, except 
that I have no one else to speak to. You rather laughed at me the 
first time, if you remember ; perhaps you will laugh again now.” 
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“No, no,” dissented Mary Cardiac. “I did not put faith in jt 
before, believing you were deceived by the uncertain light in the 
passage and were perhaps thinking of him, and that the dream after. 
wards was merely the result of your fright; nothing else. But now 
. that you have had a second experience of it, I don’t doubt that you 
do see this spectre, and that the dream follows as a sequence to 
it. And I think,” she added, slowly and emphatically, “ that it has 
come to warn you of some threatened harm.” 

“TI seem to see that it has,” murmured Lavinia. ‘ Why else 
should it come at all? I wish I could picture it to you half vividly 
enough: the reality of it and the horror. Mary, I am growing 
seriously afraid.” 

“Were I you, I should get away from the house,” said Madame 
Cardiac. ‘‘ Leave them to themselves.” 

“Tt is what I mean to do, Mary. I cannot remain in it, apart 
from this undefined fear—which of course may be only superstitious 
fancy,” hastily acknowledged Lavinia. “If things continue in the 
present state—and there is no prospect of their changing——” 

**T should leave at once—as soon as they arrive home,” rather 
sharply interrupted Mary Cardiac, who seemed to like the aspect 
of what she had heard less and less. 

* As soon as I can make arrangements. They come home to- 
night ; I received a letter from Nancy this morning. They have 
been only at Pontipette all the time.” 

**Only at Pontipette !” 

‘Nancy says so. It did as well as any other place. Captain 
Fennel’s motive was to hide away from the lawyers we met at the 
table d’héte.” 

‘** Have they left Sainteville, I wonder, those lawyers?” 

Yes,” said Lavinia. ‘On Friday I met Mr. Lockett when I was 
going to the Rue Lamartine, and he told me he was leaving for 
Calais with his friend on Saturday morning. It is rather remarkable,” 
she added, after a pause, ‘that the first time I saw that appearance 
in the passage and dreamed the dream, should have been the eve of 
Mr. Fennel’s return here, and that it is the same again now.” 

“You must leave the house, Lavinia,” reiterated Madame Cardiac. 

“Let me see,” considered Lavinia. ‘ April comes in this week. 
Next week will be Passion Week, preceding Easter. I will stay with 
them over Easter, and then leave.” 

Monsieur Jules Cardiac’s sock, in process of renovation, had been 
allowed to fall upon the mender’s lap. She slowly took it up again, 
speaking thoughtfully. 

**T should leave at once; before Easter. But you will see how 
he behaves, Lavinia. If not well; if he gives you any cause of 
annoyance ; come away there and then. We will take you in, mind, 
if you have not found a place to go to.” 

Lavinia thanked her, and re-arranged her bonnet preparatory to 
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returning home. She went out with a heavy heart. Only one poor 
twelvemonth to have brought about all this change! 

At the door of the petite Maison Rouge, when she reached it, stood 
Flore, parleying with a slim youth, who held an open paper in his 
outstretched hand. Flore was refusing to touch the paper, which 
was both printed and written on, and looked official. 

“T tell him that Monsieur le Capitaine is not at home; he can 
bring it when he is,” explained Flore to her mistress in English. 

Lavinia turned to the young man. “Captain Fennel has been 
away from Sainteville for a few days; he probably will be here to- 
morrow,” she said. ‘Do you wish to leave this paper for him ?” 

“Ves,” said the messenger, evidently understanding English but 
speaking in French, as he contrived to slip the paper into Miss Preen’s 
unconscious hand. ‘ You will have the politeness to give it to him, 
madame.” 

And, with that, he went off down the entry, whistling. 

“Do you know what the paper is, Flore?” asked Lavinia. 

“T think so,” said Flore. ‘I’ve seen these papers before to-day. 
It’s just a sort of order from the law court on Captain Fennel, to 
pay up some debt that he owes ; and, if he does not pay, the court 
will issue a procés against him. That’s what it is, madame.” 

Lavinia carried the paper into the salon, and sat studying it. As 
far as she could make it out, Mr. Edwin Fennel was called upon to 
pay to some creditor the sum of one hundred and eighty-three francs, 
without delay. 

“Over seven pounds! And if he does not pay, the law expenses, 
to enforce it, will increase the debt perhaps by one half,” sighed 
Lavinia. ‘There may be, and no doubt ave, other things at the 
back of this. Will he turn us out of house and home ?” 

Propping the paper against the wall over the mantel-piece, she left 
it there, that it might meet the Captain’s eye on his return. 

Not until quite late that evening did Madame Cardiac get her 
husband to herself, for he brought in one of the young under-masters 
at the college to dine with them. But as soon as they were sitting 
cosily alone, he smoking his pipe before bed-time, she told him all 
she had heard from Lavinia Preen. 

“T don’t like it, Jules ; I don’t indeed,” she said. “It has made 
a strangely disagreeable impression on me. What is your opinion ?” 

Placid Monsieur Jules did not seem to have much opinion one 
way or the other. Upon the superstitious portion of the tale he, 
being a practical Frenchman, totally declined to have any at all. He 
was very sorry for the uncomfortable position Miss Preen found her- 
self in, and he certainly was not surprised she should wish to quit the 
petite Maison Rouge if affairs could not be made more agreeable there. 
As to the Capitaine Fennel, he felt free to confess there was something 
about him which he did not like: and he was sure no man of honour 
ought to have run away clandestinely, as he did, with Miss Nancy. 
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“You see, Jules: what the man aims at is to get hold of Nancy’s 
income and apply it to his own uses—and for Lavinia to keep them 
upon hers.” 

“I see,” said Jules. 

* And Lavinia cannot do it; she has not half enough. It troubles 
me very much,” flashed Madame Cardiac. “She says she shall stay 
with them until Easter is over. JZ should not ; I should leave them 
to it to-morrow.” 

‘Yes, my dear, that’s all very well,” nodded M. Jules; “but we 
cannot always do precisely what we would. Miss Preen is responsible 
for the rent of that house, and if Fennel and his wife do not pay it, 
she would have to. She must have a thorough understanding upon 
that point before she leaves it.” 

By the nine o’clock train that night they came home. Lavinia, 
pleading a bad headache and feeling altogether out of sorts, got 
Flore to remain for once, and went herself to bed. She dreaded the 
very sight of Captain Fennel. 

In the morning she saw that the paper had disappeared from the 
mantel-piece. He was quite jaunty at breakfast, talking to her and 
Nancy about Pontipette; and things passed pleasantly. About 
eleven o’clock he began brushing his hat to go out. 

“T’m going to have a look at Griffin, and see how he’s getting on,” 
he remarked. ‘ Perhaps the old man would enjoy a drive this fine 
day ; if so, you may not see me back till dinner-time.” 

But just as Captain Fennel turned out of the Place Ronde to the 
Rue de Tessin, he came upon Charles Palliser, strolling along. 

‘“‘ Fine day, Mr. Charles,” he remarked graciously. 

“ Capital,” assented Charles, “and I’m glad of it: the old gentle- 
man will have a good passage. I’ve just seen him off by the eleven 
train.” 

‘Seems to me you spend your time in seeing people off by trains, 
Which old gentleman is it now?—him from Below ?” 

Charley laughed. ‘It’s Griffin this time,” said he. “Being 
feeble, I thought I might be of use in starting him, and went up.” 

“Griffin!” exclaimed Captain Fennel. ‘‘Why, where’s he gone to?” 

“To Calais. En route for Dover and——” 

“ What’s he gone for? When’s he coming back?” interrupted 
the Captain, speaking like a man in great amazement. 

“He is not coming back at all; he has gone for good,” said 
Charley. ‘His daughter came to fetch him.” 

“Why on earth should she-do that?” 

‘It seems that her husband, a clergyman at Kensington, fell across 
Major Smith last week in London, and put some pretty close ques- 
tions to him about the old man, for they had been made uneasy by 
his letters of late. The Major “i 

‘“‘ What business had the Major in London?” questioned Captain 
Fennel, impatiently. 
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“You can ask him,” said Charles, equably. “I didn’t. He is 
pack again. Well, Major Smith, being questioned, made no bones 
about it at all; said Griffin and Griffin’s money both wanted looking 
after. Upon that, the daughter came straight off, arriving here on 
Sunday morning ; she settled things yesterday, and has carried her 
father away to-day. He was as pleased as Punch, poor childish old 
fellow, at the prospect of a voyage in the boat.” 

Whether this information put a check upon any little plan Mr. 
Fennel may have been entertaining, Charles Palliser could not posi- 
tively know ; but he thought he had never seen so evil an eye as the 
one glaring upon him. Only for a moment; just a flash; and then 
the face was smoothed again. Charley had his ideas—and all his 
wits about him ; and old Griffin had babbled publicly. 

Captain Fennel strolled by his side towards the port, talking of 
Pontipette and other matters of indifference. When in sight of the 
harbour, he halted. 

“ I must wish you good-day now, Palliser; I have letters to write,” 
said he ; and walked briskly back again. 

Lavinia and Nancy were sitting together in the salon when he 
reached home. Nancy was looking scared. 

“Edwin,” she said, leaving her chair to meet him: ‘ Edwin, what 
do you think Lavinia has been saying? ‘That she is going to leave 
us.” 

“Oh, indeed,” he carelessly answered. 

“ But it is true, Edwin ; she means it.” 

“Yes, I mean it,” interposed Lavinia, very quietly. ‘You and 
Nancy will be better without me; perhaps happier.” 

He looked at her for a full minute in silence, then laughed a little. 
“Like Darby and Joan,” he remarked, as he put his writing-case on 
the table and sat down to it. 

Mrs. Fennel returned to her chair by Lavinia, who was sitting 
close to the window mending a lace collar which had been torn in 
the ironing. As usual, Nancy was doing nothing. 

“Vou couldn’t leave me, Lavinia, you know,” she said in coaxing 
tones. 

“JT know that I never thought to do so, Ann, but circumstances 
alter cases,” answered the elder sister. Both of them had dropped 
their voices to a low key, not to disturb the letter writer. But he 
could hear if he chose to listen. ‘I began putting my things to- 
gether yesterday and shall finish doing it at leisure. I will stay over 
Easter with you ; but go then, I shall.” 

“You must be cruel to think of such a thing, Lavinia.” 

“Not cruel,” corrected Lavinia. ‘Iam sorry, Ann, but the step 
is forced upon me. The anxieties in regard to money matters are 
wearing me out; they would wear me out altogether if I did not end 
them. And there are other things which urge upon me the expe- 
diency of departure from this house.” 
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‘‘ What things ?” 

“TI cannot speak of them. Never mind what they are, Ann, 
They concern myself; not you.” 

Ann Fennel sat twirling one of her fair silken ringlets between 
her thumb and finger ; a habit of hers when thinking. 

“Where shall you live, Lavinia, if you do leave? Take another 
apartment at Sainteville ? ” 

“T think not. It isa puzzling question. Possibly I may go back 
to Buttermead, and get some family to take me in as boarder,” 
dreamily answered Lavinia. ‘‘Seventy-five pounds a year will not 
keep me luxuriously.” 

Captain Fennel lifted his face. ‘If it will not keep one, how is it 
to keep two?” he demanded, in rather defiant tones. 

‘‘T don’t know anything about that,” said Lavinia, civilly. “] 
have not two to keep ; only one.” 

Nancy chanced to catch a glimpse of his face just then, and its 
look frightened her. Lavinia had her back to him, and did not 
see it. Nancy began to cry quietly. 

‘Oh, Lavinia, you will think better of this; you will not leave 
us!” she implored. ‘‘ We could not do at all without you and your 
half of the money.” 

Lavinia had finished her collar, and rose to take it upstairs, 
“‘ Don’t be distressed, Nancy,” she paused to say ; “‘it is a thing that 
must be, Iam very sorry ; but it is not my fault. As you ——” 


‘*‘ You can stay in the house if you choose!” flashed Nancy, grow- 
ing feebly angry. 

“No, I cannot. I cannot,” repeated Lavinia. ‘I begin to foresee 
that I might—might die of it.” 


FT, 


SAINTEVILLE felt surprised and sorry to hear that Miss Preen was 
going to leave it to its own devices, for the town had grown to 
like her. Lavinia did not herself talk about going, but the news 
somehow got wind. People wondered why she went. Matters, as 
connected with the financial department of the little Maison Rouge, 
were known ‘but imperfectly ; to most people not known at all ; so 
that reason was not thought of. It was quite understood that Ann 
Preen’s stolen marriage, capped by the bringing home of her hus- 
band to the Maison Rouge, had been a sharp blow to Miss Preen: 
perhaps, said Sainteville now, she had tried living with them and 
found it did not answer. Or perhaps she was only going away for 
a change, and would return after awhile. 

Passion week passed, and Easter week came in, and Lavinia made 
her arrangements for the succeeding one. On the Tuesday in that 
next week, all being well, she would quit Sainteville. Her prepara- 
tions were made; her larger box was already packed and corded. 
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Nancy, of shallow temperament and elastic spirits, seemed quite to 
have recovered from the sting of the proposed parting; she helped 
Lavinia to put up her laces and other little fine things, prattling all 
the time. Captain Fennel maintained his suavity. Beyond the words 
he had spoken—as to how did she expect the income to keep two if 
it would not keep one—he had said nothing. It might be that he 
hardly yet believed Lavinia would positively go. 

But she was going. At first only to Boulogne-sur-mer. M. Jules 
Cardiac had a cousin, Madame Degravier, who kept a superior 
boarding-house there, much patronised by the English; he had 
written to her to introduce Miss Preen, and to intimate that it would 
oblige him if the terms were made trés facile. Madame had written 
back to Lavinia most satisfactorily, and, so far, that was arranged. 

Once at Boulogne in peace and quietness, Lavinia would have 
leisure to decide upon her future plans. She hoped to pay a visit to 
Buttermead in the summer time, for she had begun to yearn for a sight 
of the old place and its people. After that—well, she should see. If 
things went on pleasantly at Sainteville ; that is, if Captain Fennel and 
Nancy were still in the little Maison Rouge, and he was enabled to find 
means to continue in it; then perhaps she might return to the town. 
Not to make one of their household ; never again that; but she 
might find a little pied-a-terre in some other home. 

Meanwhile, Lavinia heard no more of the procés, and she wondered 
how the Captain was meeting it. During the Easter week she made 
her farewell calls. That week she was not very much at home; one 
or other of her old acquaintances wanted her. Major and Mrs. 
Smith had her to spend a day with them; the Miss Bosanquets 
invited her also; and so on. 

One call, involving also private business, she made upon old Madame 
Sauvage, Mary Cardiac accompanying her. Monsieur Gustave was 
called up to the salon to assist at the conference. Lavinia partly 
explained her position to them in strict confidence, and the motive, 
as touching pecuniary affairs, which was taking her away: she said 
nothing of that other and greater motive, her superstitious fear. 

“T have come to speak of the rent,” she said to M. Gustave, and 
Mary Cardiac repeated the words in French to old Madame Sauvage. 
“You must in future look to Captain Fennel for it ; you must make 
him pay it if possible. At the same time, I admit my own responsi- 
bility,” added Lavinia, “and if it be found totally impracticable to get 
it from Captain Fennel or my sister, I shall pay it toyou. This must, 
of course, be kept strictly between ourselves, M. Gustave; you and 
madame understand that. If Captain Fennel gained any intimation 
of it, he would take care not to pay it.” 

M. Gustave and Madame his mother assured her that they fully 
understood, and that she might rely upon their honour. They were 
grieved to lose so excellent a tenant and neighbour as Miss Preen, and 
wished circumstances had been more kindly. One thing she might 
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rest assured of—that they should feel at least as mortified at having to 
apply to her for the rent as she herself would be, and they would not 
leave a stone unturned to extract it from the hands of Captain Fennel, 

“It has altogether been a most bitter trial to me,” sighed Lavinia 
as she stood up to say farewell to madame. 

The old lady understood, and the tears came into her compassion- 
ate eyes as she held Lavinia’s hands between her own. “ Ay, for 
certain,” she replied in French. ‘She and her sons had said so pri- 
vately to one another ever since the abrupt coming home of the 
strange captain to the petite maison a cété.” 

On Sunday, Lavinia, accompanied by Nancy and Captain Fennel, 
attended morning service for the last time. She spoke to several 
acquaintances coming out, wishing them good-bye, and was hastening 
to overtake her sister, when she heard rapid steps behind her, and a 
voice speaking. Turning, she saw Charley Palliser. 

‘Miss Preen,” cried he, ‘‘my aunt wants you to come home and 
dine with us. See, she is waiting for you. You could not come 
any one day last week, you know.” 

‘‘T was not able to come to you last week, Mr. Charles ; I had so 
much to do, and so many engagements,” said Lavinia, as she walked 
back to Mrs. Hardy, who stood smiling. 

** But you will come to-day, dear Miss Preen,” said old Mrs. Hardy, 
who had caught the words. ‘ We have a lovely fricandeau of veal, 
and—— ” 

‘Why, that is just our own dinner,” interrupted Lavinia gaily. ‘I 
should like to come to you, Mrs. Hardy, but I cannot. It is my last 
Sunday at home, and I could not well go out and leave them.” 

They saw the force of the objection. Mrs. Hardy asked whether 
she should be at church in the evening. Lavinia replied that she 
intended to be, and they agreed to bid each other farewell then. 

“You don’t know what you've lost, Miss Preen,” said Charley, 
comically. ‘ There’s a huge cream tart—lovely.” 

Captain Fennel was quite lively at the dinner-table. He related a 
rather laughable story which had been told him by Major Smith, with 
whom he had walked for ten minutes after church, and was otherwise 
gracious. 

After dinner, while Flore was taking away the things, he left the 
room, and came back with three glasses of liqueur, on a small waiter, 
handing one to Lavinia, another to his wife, and keeping the third 
himself. It was the yellow chartreuse ; Captain Fennel kept a bottle 
of it and of one or two other choice liqueurs in the little cupboard at 
the end of the passage, and treated them to a glass sometimes. 

“ How delightful!” cried Nancy, who liked chartreuse and any- 
thing else that was good. 

They sat and sipped it, talking pleasantly together. The Captain 
soon finished his, and said he should take a stroll on the pier. It was 
a bright day with a brisk wind, which seemed to be getting higher. 
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“The London boat ought to be in about four o'clock,” he 
remarked. “It’s catching it sweetly, I know; passengers will look 
like ghosts. Au revoir; don’t get quarrelling.” And thus, nodding 
to the two ladies, he went out gaily. 

Not much danger of their quarrelling. They turned their chairs 
to the fire, and plunged into conversation, which chanced to turn 
upon Buttermead. In calling up one reminiscence of the old place 
after another, now Lavinia, now Nancy, the time passed on, 
Lavinia wore her silver-grey silk dress that day, with some yellowish- 
looking lace falling at the throat and wrists. 

Flore came in to bring the tea-tray ; she always put it on the table 
in readiness on a Sunday afternoon. The water, she said, would be 
on the boil in the kitchen by the time they wanted it. And then she 
went away as usual for the rest of the day. 

Not long afterwards, Lavinia, who was speaking, suddenly stopped 
in the middle of a. sentence. She started up in her chair, fell back 
again, and clasped her hands below the chest with a great cry. 

“Oh, Nancy ! Nancy !” 

Nancy dashed across the hearthrug. ‘What is it ?” she exclaimed. 
“What is it, Lavinia?” 

Lavinia apparently could not say what it was. She seemed to be 
in the greatest agony ; her face had turned livid. Nancy was next 
door to an imbecile in any emergency, and fairly wrung her hands in 
her distress. 

“Oh, what can be the matter with me?” gasped Lavinia. “Nancy, 
I think I am dying.” 

The next moment she had glided from the chair to the floor, and 
lay there shrieking and writhing. Bursting away, Nancy ran round 
to the next house, all closed to-day, rang wildly at the private door, 
and when it was opened by Mariette, rushed upstairs to madame’s 
salon. 

Madame Veuve Sauvage, comprehending that something was 
amiss, without understanding Nancy’s frantic words, put a shawl on 
her shoulders to hasten to the other house, ordering Mariette to 
follow her. Her sons.were out. 

There lay Lavinia, in the greatest agony. Madame Sauvage sent 
Mariette off for M. Dupuis, and told her to fly. “ Better bring 
M. Henri Dupuis, Mariette,” she called after her: “he will get 
quicker over the ground than his old father.” 

But M. Henry Dupuis, as it turned out, was absent. He had left 
that morning for Calais with his wife, to spend two days with her 
friends, who lived there, purposing to be back early on Tuesday 
morning. Old M. Dupuis came very quickly. He thought 
Mademoiselle Preen must have inward inflammation, he said to 
Madame Sauvage, and inquired what she had eaten for dinner. 
Nancy told him as well as she could between her sobs and her 
broken speech, 
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A fricandeau of veal, potatoes, a cauliflower au gratin, and 4 
frangipane tart from the pastrycook’s. No fruit or any other dessert, 
They took a little Bordeaux wine with dinner, and a liqueur glass 
of chartreuse afterwards. 

All very wholesome, pronounced M. Dupuis, with satisfaction, 
not at all likely to disagree with mademoiselle. Possibly she had 
caught a chill. 

Mariette had run for Flore, who came in grand consternation, 
Between them all they got Lavinia upstairs, undressed her and laid 
her in bed, applying hot flannels to the pain—and M. Dupuis ad- 
ministered in a wine-glass of water every quarter of an hour some 
drops from a glass phial which he had brought in his pocket. 

It was close upon half-past five when Captain Fennel came in, 
He expressed much surprise and concern, saying, like the doctor, 
that she must have eaten something which had disagreed with her, 
The doctor avowed that he could not otherwise account for the 
seizure; he did not altogether think it was produced by a chill; 
and he spoke again of the dinner. Captain Fennel observed that 
as to the dinner they had all three partaken of it, one the same as 
another ; he did not see why it should affect his sister-in-law and not 
himself or his wife. This reasoning was evident, admitted M. 
Dupuis ; but Miss Preen had touched nothing since her breakfast, 
except at dinner. In point of fact, he felt very much at a loss, he did 
not scruple to add: but the more acute symptoms were showing 
a slight improvement, he was thankful to perceive, and he trusted to 
bring her round. 

As he did. Ina few hours the pain had so far abated, or yielded 
to remedies, that poor Lavinia, worn out, dropped into a comfortable 
sleep. M. Dupuis was round again early in the morning, and found 
her recovered, though still feeling tired and very weak. He advised 
her to lie in bed until the afternoon ; not to get up then unless she 
felt inclined ; and he charged her to take chiefly milk food all the 
day, no solids whatever. 

Lavinia slept again all the morning, and awoke very much refreshed. 
In the afternoon she felt quite equal to getting up, and did so, dressing 
herself in the grey silk she had worn the previous day, because it was 
nearest at hand. She then penned a line to Madame Degravier, 
saying she was unable to travel to Boulogne on the morrow, as had 
been fixed, but hoped to be there on Wednesday, or at the latest, 
Thursday. 

Captain Fennel, who generally took possession of the easiest chair 
in the salon, and the warmest place, resigned it to Lavinia the instant 
she appeared downstairs. He shook her by the hand, said how glad 
he was that she had recovered from her indisposition, and installed her 
in the chair with a cushion at her back and a rug over her knees. All 
she had to dread now, he thought, was cold; she must guard against 
that. Lavinia replied that she could not in the least imagine what 
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had been the matter with her; she had never had a similar attack 
before, and had never been in such dreadful pain. 

Presently Mary Cardiac came in, having heard of the affair from 
Mariette, whom she had met in the fish-market during the morning. 
All danger was over, Mariette said, and mademoiselle was then 
sleeping quietly: so Madame Cardiac, not to disturb her, put off 
calling until the afternoon. Captain Fennel sat talking with her a 
few minutes, and then went out. For some cause or other he never 
seemed to be quite at ease in the presence of Madame Cardiac. 

“T know what it must have been,” cried Mary Cardiac, coming to 
one of her rapid conclusions after listening to the description of the 
illness. ‘ Misled by the sunny spring days last week, you went and 
left off some of your warm underclothing, Lavinia, and so caught 
cold.” 

“Good gracious !” exclaimed Nancy, who had curled herself up on 
the sofa like a ball, not having yet recovered from her fatigue and 
fright. “ Leave off one’s warm things the beginning of April! I never 
heard of such imprudence! How came you to do it, Lavinia?” 

“TI did not do it,” said Lavinia, quietly. ‘I have not left off any- 
thing. Should I be so silly as to do that with a journey before me?” 

“Then what caused the attack?” debated Madame Cardiac. 
“Something you had eaten ?” 

Lavinia shook her head helplessly. ‘It could hardly have been 
that, Mary. I took nothing whatever that Nancy and Captain 
Fennel did not take. I wish I did know—that I might guard, if 
possible, against a similar attack in future. The pain seized me all 
ina moment. I thought I was dying.” 

“It sounds odd,” said Madame Cardiac. ‘ Monsieur Dupuis 
does not know either, it seems. That’s why I thought you might 
have been leaving off your things, and did not like to tell him.” 

“T conclude that it must have been one of those mysterious attacks 
of sudden illness to which we are all liable, but for which no one can 
account,” sighed Lavinia. ‘I hope I shall never have it again. This 
experience has been enough for a lifetime.” 

Mary Cardiac warmly echoed the hope as she rose to take her 
departure. She advised Lavinia to go to bed early, and promised to 
come again in the morning. 

While Captain Fennel and Nancy dined, Flore made her mistress 
some tea, and brought in with it some thin bread-and-butter. Lavinia 
felt all the better for the refreshment, laughingly remarking that by 
the morning she was sure she should be as hungry as a hunter. She 
sat chatting, and sometimes dozing between whiles, till about a quarter 
to nine o’clock, when she said she would go to bed. 

Nancy went to the kitchen to make her a cup of arrowroot. 
Lavinia then wished Captain Fennel good-night, and went upstairs. 
Flore had left as usual, after washing up the dinner things. 

“Lavinia, shall I Oh, she has gone on,” broke off Nancy, 
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who had come in with the breakfast cup of arrowroot in her hand, 
** Edwin, do you think I may venture to put a little brandy into this?” 

Captain Fennel sat reading with his face to the fire and the lamp 
at his elbow. He turned round. 

“Brandy?” said he. “I’m sure I don’t know. If that pain 
meant inflammation, brandy might do harm. Ask Lavinia ; she had 
better decide for herself. No, no, leave the arrowroot on the table 
here,” he hastily cried as Nancy was going out of the room with the 
cup. “Tell Lavinia to come down, and we'll discuss the matter with 
her. Of course a little brandy would do her an immense deal of 
good, if she might take it with safety.” 

Nancy did as she was told. Leaving the cup and saucer on the 
table, she went up to her sister. In a minute or two she was back 
again. 

*‘ Lavinia won’t come down again, Edwin; she is already half. 
undressed. She thinks she had better be on the safe side and not 
have the brandy.” 

“ All right,” replied the Captain, who was sitting as before, intent 
on his book. Nancy took the cup upstairs. 

She helped her sister into bed, and then gave her the arrowroot, 
inquiring whether she had made it well. 

“Quite well, only it was rather sweet,” answered Lavinia. 

** Sweet !” echoed Nancy, in reply. ‘* Why, I hardly put any sugar 
at all into it; I remembered that you don’t like it.” 

Lavinia finished the cupful. Nancy tucked her up, and gave her 
a good-night kiss. ‘Pleasant dreams, Lavinia, dear,” she called 
back, as she was shutting the door. 

“Thank you, Nancy; but I hope I shall sleep to-night without 
dreaming,” answered Lavinia. 

As Nancy went downstairs she turned into the kitchen for her own 
arrowroot, which she had left all that time in the saucepan. Being 
fond of it, she had made enough for herself as well as for Lavinia. 


Et. 


IT was between half-past ten and eleven, and Captain and Mrs. 
Fennel were in their bedroom preparing to retire to rest. She stood 
before the glass doing her hair, having thrown a thin print cotton 
cape upon her shoulders as usual, to protect her dress; he had 
taken off his coat. 

‘* What was that?” cried she, in startled tones. 

Some sound had penetrated to their room. The Captain put his 
coat on a chair and bent his ear. ‘I did not hear anything, Nancy,’ 
he answered. 

“There it is again!” exclaimed Nancy. “Oh, it is Lavinia! I 
do believe it is Lavinia!” 

Flinging the comb from her hand, Nancy dashed out at the room 
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door—which was near the head of the stairs ; Lavinia’s door being 
nearly at the end of the passage. Unmistakable sounds, now a shriek, 
now a wail, came from Lavinia’s chamber. Nancy flew into it, her 
fair hair falling on her shoulders. 

“What is it, Lavinia?—Oh, Edwin, Edwin, come here!” called 
Mrs. Fennel, beside herself with terror. Lavinia was rolling about 
the bed, as she had the previous day rolled on the salon floor; her 
face was distorted with pain, her moans and cries were agonising. 

Captain Fennel stayed to put on his coat, came to Lavinia’s door, 
and put his head inside it. ‘‘Is it the pain again?” he asked. 

“Yes; itis the pain again,” gasped Lavinia, in answer. “Iam 
dying. Iam surely dying.” 

That put the finishing touch to timorous Nancy. ‘“ Edwin, run, 
run for M. Dupuis,” she implored. ‘Oh, what shall we do? What 
shall we do?” 

Captain Fennel descended the stairs. When Nancy thought he 
must have been gone out at least a minute or two, he appeared again 
with a wine-glass of hot brandy and water, which he had stayed 
to mix. 

“Try and get her to take this,” he said. ‘‘It can’t do harm; it 
may do good. And if you could put hot flannels to her, Nancy, it 
might be well: they eased the pain yesterday. I'll bring Dupuis 
here as soon as I can.” 

Lavinia could not take the brandy and water, and it was left upon 
the grey marble top of the chest of drawers. Her paroxysms in- 
creased ; Nancy had never seen or imagined such pain, for this 
attack was worse than the other, and she almost lost her wits with 
terror. Could she see Lavinia die before her eyes ?—no helping 
hand near to strive to save her? Just as Nancy had done before, 
she did again now. 

Flying down the stairs and out of the house, across the yard 
and through the dark entry, she seized the bell-handle of Madame 
Veuve Sauvage’s door and pulled it frantically, The household 
had all retired for the night. 

Presently a window above opened, and M. Gustave—Nancy 
knew his voice—looked out. 

“Who's there ?” he asked in French. ‘‘ What’s the matter ?” 

“Oh, M. Gustave, come in for the love of Heaven !” responded 
poor Nancy, looking up. ‘She has another attack, worse than the 
first ; she’s dying, and there’s no one in the house but me.” 

“Directly, madame; I am with you on the instant,” he kindly 
answered. ‘I but wait to put on my effects.” 

He was at the little Maison Rouge almost as soon as she; his 
brother Emile followed him in, and Mariette, whom they had called, 
came shortly. Miss Preen lay in dreadful paroxysms ; it did appear 
to them that she must die. Nancy and Mariette busied themselves 
in the kitchen, heating flannels. 
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The doctor did not seem to come very quickly. Captain Fennel 
at length made his appearance and said M. Dupuis would be there 
in a minute or two. 

“Tam content to hear that,” remarked M. Gustave in reply, 
** was just about to despatch my brother for the first doctor he 
could find.” 

‘** Never had such trouble in ringing up a doctor before,” returned 
Captain Fennel. “I suppose the old man sleeps too soundly to be 
easily aroused ; many elderly people do.” 

“T fear she is dying,” whispered M. Gustave. 

“No, no, surely not!” cried Captain Fennel, recoiling a step 
at the words. ‘What can it possibly be? What causes the 
attacks ?” 

Whilst M. Gustave was shaking his head at this difficult question, 
M. Dupuis arrived. M. Emile, anxious to make himself useful, was 
requested by Mariette to go to Flore’s domicile and ring her up. 
Flore seemed to have been sleeping with her clothes on, for they 
came back together. 

M. Dupuis could do nothing for his patient. He strove to 
administer drops of medicinal remedies ; he caused her to be nearly 
smothered in scalding-hot flannels—all in vain. He despatched 
M. Emile Sauvage to bring in another doctor, M. Podevin, who 
lived near. Allin vain. Lavinia died. Just at one o’clock in the 
morning, before the cocks had begun to crow, Lavinia Preen died. 

The shock to those in the house was great. It seemed to stun 
them, one and all. The brothers Sauvage, leaving a few words of 
heartfelt sympathy with Captain Fennel, withdrew silently to their 
own home. Mariette stayed. The two doctors, shut up in the 
salon, talked with one another, endeavouring to account for the 
death. 


“Inflammation, no doubt,” observed M. Dupuis; “ but even so, 
the death has been too speedy.” 

** More like poison,” rejoined the younger man, M. Podevin. He 
was brother to the proprietor of the Hétel des Princes, and was 
much respected by his fellow-citizens as a safe and skilful prac- 
titioner. 

“The thought of poison naturally occurred to me on Sunday, when 
I was first called to her,” returned M. Dupuis, “ but it could not be 
borne out. You see she had partaken of nothing, either in food or 
drink, but what the other inmates had taken; absolutely nothing. 
This was assured me by them all, herself included.” 

“‘ She seems to have taken nothing to-day either that could in any 
way harm her,” said M. Podevin. 

“Nothing. She took a cup of tea at five o’clock, which the 
servant, Flore, prepared and also partook of herself—a cup out of the 
same tea-pot. Later, when the poor lady went to bed, her sister made 
her a basin of arrowroot, and made herself one at the same time.” 
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“ Well, it appears strange.” 

* It could not have been a chill. The symptoms—— ” 

“A chill?—bah!” interrupted M. Podevin. ‘We shall know 
more after the post-mortem,” he added, takiag up his hat. “Of 
course there must be one.” 

Wishing his brother practitioner good-night, he left. M. Dupuis 
went looking about for Captain Fennel, and found him in the 
kitchen, standing by the hot stove, and drinking a glass of hot 
brandy and water. The rest were upstairs. 

“This event has shaken my nerves, Doctor,” apologised the 
Captain, in reference to the glass. ‘‘I was never so upset. Shall 
I mix you one?” 

M. Dupuis shook his head. He never took anything so strong. 
The most calming thing, in his opinion, was a glass of eau sucrée, 
with a teaspoonful of orange-flower water in it. 

“Sir,” he went on, “I have been conversing with my esteemed 
confrtre. We cannot, either of us, decide what mademoiselle has 
died of, being unable to see any adequate cause for it ; and we wish 
to hold a post-mortem examination. I presume you will not object 
to it?” 

“Certainly not; I think there should be one,” briskly spoke 
Captain Fennel after a moment’s pause. “For our satisfaction, if 
for nothing else, Doctor.” 

“Very well. Will nine o’clock in the morning suit you, as to 
time? It should be made early.” 

“T—expect it will,” answered the Captain, reflecting. ‘‘ Do you 
hold it here ?” 

“Undoubtedly. In her own room.” 

“Then wait just one minute, will you, Doctor, whilst I speak to 
my wife. Nine o’clock seems a little early, but I daresay it will 
suit.” 

M. Dupuis went back into the salon. He had waited there a short 
interval, when Mrs. Fennel burst in, wild with excitement. Her hair 
stil hung down her back, her eyes were swollen with weeping, her 
face was one of piteous distress. She advanced to M. Dupuis, and 
held up her trembling hands. 

The old Doctor understood English fairly well when it was quietly 
spoken; but he did not in the least understand it in a storm. 
Sobbing, trembling, Mrs. Fennel was beseeching him not to hold a 
post-mortem on her poor dead sister for the love of mercy. 

Surprised and distressed, he placed her on the sofa, soothed her 
into calmness, and then bade her tell him quietly what her petition 
was. She repeated it—begging, praying, imploring him not to 
disturb her sister now she was at rest ; but to let her be put into her 
grave in peace. Well, well, said the compassionate old man; if it 
would pain the relatives so greatly to have it done, he and M. 
Podevin would, of course, abandon the idea. It would be a satis- 
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faction to them both to be able to decide upon the cause of death, 
but they did not wish to proceed in it against the feelings of the 
family. 


Sainteville woke up in the morning to a shock. Half the towns. 
people still believed that Miss Preen was leaving that day, Tuesday, 
for Boulogne ; and to hear that she would not go on that journey, 
that she would never go on any earthly journey again, that she was 
dead, shook them to the centre. 

What had been the matter with her ?—what had killed her so 
quickly in the midst of life and health? Groups asked this ; one 
group meeting another. ‘ Inflammation,” was the answer—for that 
report had somehow started itself. She caught a chill on the Sun- 
day, probably when leaving the church after morning service; it 
induced speedy and instant inflammation, and she had died of it, 

With softened steps and mournful faces hosts of people made their 
way to the Place Ronde. Only to take a glimpse at the outside of 
the Maison Rouge brought satisfaction to excited feelings. M. Gus- 
tave Sauvage had caused his white shop window blinds to be drawn 
half-way down, out of respect to the dead ; all the windows above 
_ had the green persiennes closed before them. The calamity had so 
greatly affected old Madame Sauvage that she lay in bed. 

When her sons returned indoors after the death had taken place, 
their mother called them to her room. Nancy’s violent ringing had 
disturbed her, and she had lain since then in anxiety, waiting for 
news. 

“Better not tell the mother to-night,” whispered Emile to his 
brother outside her door. 

But the mother’s ears were quick, she was sitting up in bed, and 
the door was ajar. ‘‘ Yes, you will tell me, my sons,” she said. “1 
am fearing the worst.” 

‘* Well, mother, it is all over,” avowed Gustave. ‘' The attack was 
more violent than the one last night, and the poor lady is gone.” 

“May the good God have taken her to His Rest!” fervently 
aspirated madame. But she lay down in the bed in her distress and 
covered her face with the white-frilled pillow and sobbed a little. 
Gustave and Emile related a few particulars. 

“And what was really the malady? What is it that she has died 
of ?” questioned the mother, wiping her eyes. 

“That is not settled ; nobody seems to know,” replied Gustave. 

Madame Veuve Sauvage lay still, thinking. ‘ I—hope—that— 
man—has—not—done—her—any— injury !” she slowly said. 

‘‘T hope not either; there is no appearance of it,” said M. Gus 
tave. ‘Anyway, mother, she had two skilful doctors with her, 
honest men and upright. Better not admit such thoughts.” 

“ True, true,” murmured madame, appeased. “I fear the por 
dear lady must have taken a chill, which struck inwardly. That 
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handsome demoiselle, the cousin of Monsieur the Procureur, died of 
the same thing, you may remember. Good-night, my sons; you 
leave me very unhappy.” 

About eight o’clock in the morning, Monsieur Jules Cardiac heard 
of it. In going through the large iron entrance gates of the college 
to his day’s work, he found himself accosted by one of two or three 
young gamins of pupils, who were also entering. It was Dion 
Pamart. The well-informed reader is of course aware that the 
French educational colleges are attended by all classes, high and low, 
indiscriminately. 

“Monsieur, have you heard ?” said the lad, with timid depreca- 
tion. ‘* Mademoiselle is dead.” 

M. Jules Cardiac turned his eyes on the speaker. At first he did 
not recognise him : his own work lay with the advanced desks. 

“Ah, c’est Pamart, n’est-ce-pas?” said he. ‘What did you say, 
my boy? Someone is dead ?” 

Dion Pamart repeated his information. The master, inwardly 
shocked, took refuge in disbelief. 

“]T think you must be mistaken, Pamart,” said he. 

“Oh, no, I’m not, sir. Mademoiselle was taken frightfully ill 
again last night, and they fetched my mother. They had two doctors 
to her and all ; but they couldn’t do anything for her, and she died. 
Grandmother gave me my breakfast just now; she said my mother 
was crying too much to come home. The other lady, the Captain’s 
wife, has been in hysterics all night.” 

“Go on to your desks,” commanded M. Cardiac to the small fry 
now gathered round him. 

He turned back home himself. When he entered the salle-a- 
manger, Pauline was carrying away the last of the breakfast things. 
Her mistress stood putting a little water on a musk pliant in the 
window. 

“Ts it you, Jules?” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Have you forgotten some- 
thing ?” 

M. Jules shut the door. “I have not forgotten anything,” he 
answered. ‘But I have heard of a sad calamity, and I have come 
back to prepare you, Marie, before you hear it from others.” 

He spoke solemnly ; he was looking solemn. His wife put down 
the jug of water on the table. ‘A calamity ?” she repeated. 

“Yes. You will grieve to hear it. Your friend, Miss Preen, was— 
was taken ill last night with the same sort of attack, but more vio- 
lent ; and she——” 

“Oh, Jules, don’t tell me, don’t tell me!” cried Mary Cardiac, 
lifting her hands to ward off the words with a too sure prevision of 
what they were going to be. 

“ But, my dear, you must be told sooner or later,” remonstrated 
he; “you cannot go through even this morning without hearing it 
from one person or another. Flore’s boy was my informant. In 
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spite of all that could be done by those about her, poor lady—in 
spite of the two doctors who were called to her aid—she died.” 

Madame Cardiac was a great deal too much stunned for tears, 
She sank back in a chair with a face of stone, feeling that the room 
was turning upside down about her. 

An hour later, when she had somewhat gathered her scattered senses 
together, she set off for the little Maison Rouge. Her way lay past 
the house of M. Podevin; old M. Dupuis was turning out of it as 
she went by. Madame Cardiac stopped. 

‘** Yes,” the Doctor said, when a few words had passed, “it is a 
most desolating affair. But, as madame knows, when Death has laid 
his grasp upon a patient, medical craft loses its power to resist him,” 

“Too true,” murmured Mary Cardiac. ‘ And what is it that she 
has died of?” 

M. Dupuis shook his head to indicate that he did not know. 

**T could have wished for an examination, to ascertain the true 
cause of the seizure,” continued the Doctor, “‘and I come now from 
expressing my regrets to my confrére, M. Podevin. He agrees with 
me in deciding that we cannot press it in opposition to the family. 
Captain Fennel was quite willing it should take place, but his wife, 
poor distressed woman, altogether objects to it.” 

Mary Cardiac went on to the house of death. She saw Lavinia, 
looking so peaceful in her stillness. A happy smile sat on her counte- 
nance. On her white attire lay some sweet fresh primroses, which Flore 
had placed there. Lavinia loved primroses. She used to say that 
when she looked at them they brought to her mind the woods and 
dales of Buttermead, always carpeted with the pale, fair blossoms in 
the spring of the year. Mrs. Fennel lay in a heavy sleep, exhausted 
by her night of distress, Flore informed Madame Cardiac ; and the 
Captain, anxious about her, was sitting in her room, to guard against 
her being disturbed. 

On the next day, Wednesday, in obedience to the laws of France 
relating to the dead, Lavinia Preen was buried. All the English 
gentlemen in the town, and some Frenchmen, including M. Cardiac 
and the sons of Madame Veuve Sauvage, assembled in the Place 
Ronde, and fell in behind the coffin when it was brought forth. They 
walked after it to the portion of the cemetery consecrated to Pro- 
testants, and there witnessed the interment. The tears trickled down 
Charley Palliser’s face as he took his last look into the grave, and 
he was honest enough not to mind who saw them. 

Jounny LuDLow. 
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EE Naples and 

die has been 

_ said of old, as if 

’ the perfection of 

all that is beautiful 

in nature had then 

been attained, and 

nothing more was 

to be hoped for. 

But see Rome and 

die has also been 

said, which seems 

to bring us to a 

conflict of opin- 

ions, Whilst, in 

the third place, to 

George Sand no- 

‘ if thing more beau- 

FR Mil), tiful in the world 

SE eS , i! was to be found 

= he; than the Tyrol; 

and George Sand 

had the greatest 

love for and ap- 

preciation of na- 

ture in all her 
moods. 

Perhaps she was 
not very far wrong 
concerning the 
Tyrol. There is a beauty about it and a romance that can scarcely 
be found elsewhere. If its mountains have not the grandeur of 
those of Switzerland, they are more richly clothed, more undulating 
and diversified in outline. You have wonderful ravines and small 
mountain passes without number. Rushing torrents career wildly on 
their way, making everlasting music in your charmed ears. There is 
no lovelier sound in nature, except it be the murmur of the wind, 
sighing and surging through forest trees. And this, too, is a sound 
of water ; not of rushing mighty water, but of the surging of the sea 
on the shore, There are links in the animal world, and this is one 
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of the links in the world of nature. Throw yourself down at midday 
on a forest greensward, close your eyes, and listen to the winds as 
they whisper amongst the tree tops, and you may fancy yourself on 
some far away sands revelling in the sound of the advancing tide, 

But this will not apply to the Mediterranean, for it is tideless ; and 
for the present we have to do with this tideless sea, and with no 
other. 

Nowhere is it more beautiful than at Naples. No other bay, 
perhaps, has so grand an expanse; that matchless curve of thirty. 
five miles, bounded by hills and plains—fertile and luxuriant as any 
in the world. 

Perhaps it is more for its surroundings, its environs, its excursions, 
that Naples is so famous, than for the attractions of the city itself, 
These, indeed, are rather doubtful. The Chiaja, with its waving 
trees, bounded on one side by imposing houses, on the other by the 
blue flashing waters, is a magnificent thoroughfare ; but the streets 
of Naples are narrow, noisy and crowded. 

It is, of course, a picturesque scene. Show me the town in Italy 
that is not more or less so. The people themselves cannot help 
being picturesque, however neglected their costume, however indo- 
lent their habits. Their towns follow their example. The tall 
houses have open balconies, tier above tier, and, in the poorer 
quarters, these balconies are decorated with clothes hung out to 
dry or to air. You might almost fancy them the only wardrobes 
the people possess. Very often the walls are frescoed. As if the 
perpetual sunshine were not sufficient, they must gild the rainbow 
and paint the butterfly’s wing. The warmth of their imagination 
compels them to surround themselves with the brightest, most 
glaring colours. In England the effect would be hopelessly vulgar; 
but then the English are essentially prosy and matter-of-fact. Warmth 
of imagination and all that follows in its train is a sealed book to 
them ; a mystery. 

The crowded streets of Naples resemble the shifting scenes of a 
kaleidoscope. The people flash and dart about. There is no “ order 
in their walking ;” no “right of way.” They jostle each other, but 
are in no wise put out. Now and then you heara quarrel between 
two drivers, as loud and startling as it is quickly over. It is like a 
short, sharp thunderstorm, and clears the air. You would think that 
knives were about to be produced, and murder committed ; but 
suddenly they whip up their horses, and away they tear in opposite 
directions, as if the very spirits of evil were in pursuit. Each may 
have a “fare” inside, and one of them may be hastening to catch a 
train; but all they can do is to fold their hands and sit like Patience 
smiling at Grief: not on a monument, but in an uncomfortable, ram- 
shackle, rattling vehicle, that does its best to reduce you to a jelly. 
To attempt to stop a Neapolitan in his rage is a more hopeless task 
than to endeavour to stem the tide with a broom. 
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At all times the furious driving of the Neapolitans is proverbial. 
It is probably not to be equalled in any other town in the world. 
They rush up and down streets and across squares, and turn corners 
like a whirlwind. Here again there is no rule of road, no more 
system than in a stampede of wild horses in a pathless prairie. 

And probably nowhere else are there such wonderful country 
carts, painted all the colours of the rainbow, with all sorts of wonder- 
ful'signs and devices. What is yet more wonderful is the way in 
which these carts are laden with human freight. You will see a 
dozen in a vehicle that was never made to carry half that number. 
How they pack themselves is a mystery, but they are all the happier 
for their makeshift positions. Often, indeed, they are uproarious, and 
rival each other in shouting out bacchanalian songs. With them, as 
with a good many others, noise means happiness. 

The heights about Naples add very much to its attractions. 
From them you obtain some of the finest views in the world. 
Naples itself is opened out before you, an endless extent of streets 
and houses. You see the three ports crowded with shipping ; its 
quays lined with porters and touters waiting for their prey; a great 
part of them idle and dishonest, utterly worthless and unprincipled. 
They lounge about, and only show signs of activity when a steamer 
is approaching and they prepare to pounce upon some victim. 
These nuisances ought to be put down with the strong arm of the law, 
but they are not ; and through them, and through the almost more 
intolerable nuisance of the beggars, whose name is legion, the Neapo- 
litans have received a bad name they by no means deserve. 

The true Neapolitan is industrious and very hard-working; he often 
battles with adverse circumstances in a manner that does him infinite 
credit. No doubt that happy spirit, that light-hearted temperament, 
that habit of taking things as they come, has much to do with it. 
For the Neapolitan is “ toujours gai,” as the French song has it; and 
in that respect he is very much like his far-off French brother. 

One of the most interesting buildings on the heights of Naples is 
the Convent of San Martino. It was formerly inhabited by monks 
of the Carthusian order, but its halls and corridors now respond a 
mournful silence only. All the beauty of architecture remains: the 
magnificent cloisters ; the picturesque and inevitable well ; the small 
cemetery where dead-and-gone monks have returned to dust and 
sleep in peace. 

Here chartreuse will be offered you, and the aubergiste in the 
restaurant outside the sacred precincts will tell you it is still made 
there. 

For my own part I only believe in that which comes from the 
mother establishment in the Alps of Dauphiné. There you may 
find the monks still flourishing in their stronghold, their distillery 
in full operation ; and from thence they send their liqueur, which 
might tempt a saint to transgression, all over the world. It is one ot 
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the loveliest excursions in existence, this to the Monastery of the 
Grande Chartreuse. I have seen it, the surrounding Alps, the long, 
solitary but exquisite drive, crowned with summer’s laughing verdure, 
and winter’s chilling snows, and I know not which is fairer, which 
the lovelier picture. But in the merry month of May, it possesses a 
charm that has long become silent when the snows begin to fall : the 
charm of the nightingale’s song. Night and day the woods and 
groves echo and re-echo with this lovely music, to which no earthly 
pen or poet can do justice. It must be heard to be realised, like 
all other things that are perfect. 

We have mentioned the Chiaja, and passing onwards beyond the 
town, you come to the wonderful Grotto di Posilipo, a tunnel that 
goes back to the remote history of the place. It was mentioned as 
early as the days of Nero, and no doubt existed long before. A new 
one has now been made, and is pleasanter to travel through; but 
the old one is more interesting by reason of its antiquity. It is 
750 yards long, and upon entering it you seem to be about to 
encounter some unknown doom. Above the west archway might 
well be inscribed ‘ All those who enter here leave hope behind,” 
The aspect of the place, the sensation it produces, are weird in the 
extreme. In the old days—those good old times when witches lived 
and flourished, and magicians held sway, and Aladdin’s Lamp had 
not been lost, and all the wonders of the Arabian Nights had not 
yet become matters of history—in those good old times its existence 
was ascribed to magic. In these degenerate days we shall ascribe it 
to other causes. It is lighted by gas lamps hung from the sides and 
the roof. These almost make the darkness greater, and certainly 
add to the weird and gloomy look of the tunnel. 

Passing out from this you come to a suburb of Naples which is 
one of the strangest and dreariest in the world—the village of 
Fuorigrotta. It seems densely populated and the houses are small 
and irregular. Many of them are blacksmiths’ forges, and many a 
patient animal was waiting to be shod as we passed on our way. 

All this ended in a long, straight, dull road, which made one feel, 
not near Naples, not in sunny Italy, but in some unknown country 
where man had hardly yet penetrated. There were straggling vine- 
yards on either side, but the grapes had been gathered and there 
were few signs of care or cultivation about them. The road seemed 
interminable. I thought we had turned our backs upon Naples for 
ever ; whilst Mauleverer kept consulting his watch and wondering 
whether we should see the Grand Hotel and the table d’héte that 
night. Our driver was the very essence of stolidity, could not be 
persuaded to turn, could not be made to understand that there were 
limits to endurance. 

“Do you think he is going to Rome?” asked Mauleverer ; and 
from his peculiar intonation I thought his words had a double mean- 
ing in them, but I passed it over very properly in silent contempt. 
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And the road came to an end at last, and turning to the left, soon 
we entered the road of the Vomero, and the most wonderful views of 
sea and land burst upon our astonished and delighted vision. The 
miserable road we had just left must have been made to serve as a 
contrast to what we now beheld. It was passing from purgatory to 
Paradise ; from without the gates of Eden to within them. 

_The shades of evening were falling, and the sea was of the deepest 
blue. The lovely Capo di Posilipo formed a small and exquisite har- 
bour, one of the gems of the Mediterranean. Beyond, separated 
from us by a strip of sea, a small island uprose out of the water, rock- 
like and defiant, yet verdant and singularly beautiful. It was crowned 
by ruins which might well have existed in the earliest days of Naples. 
Yet those earliest days would take us back to the Greek period, and 
many centuries before the Christian era. Subsequently Naples fell 
into the possession of the Romans, the Goths, the Normans, the 
Spaniards, the Austrians, the House of Savoy, besides other dynasties 
which need not be named. Then, in 1860, Garibaldi entered Naples, 
and there proclaimed Victor Emmanuel king of Italy. And so 
Naples, like Italy itself, entered upon a new reign, and, we will hope, 
one to be long and prosperous. 

Here we began to ascend, until rising far above the sea-level we 
looked down upon a matchless panorama of sea and land. The 
wonderful Castle of Puzzuoli stood out magnificently from the midst 
of the waters. We had indeed commenced the drive by visiting— 
just before entering the grotto—classic ground in the form of Virgil’s 
tomb. But as the house shown at Brindisi may or may not have 
been the house in which Virgil died, so there appears to be some 
doubt as to whether this tomb actually contains the ashes of the poet. 
That he died at Brundusium, and desired to be buried in Naples, 
where he had lived and which he so loved, seems undoubted ; there- 
fore, perhaps, it is better to accept as certain these supposed traces 
and remains. 

The tomb consists of a small chamber lighted by two windows. 
The roof is arched, and in the walls are niches to contain urns. The 
exterior is covered with ivy, which gives the tomb rather a sad and 
sombre aspect ; but it is a fitting resting-place for the great writer. 
One can only regret the last journey he undertook, to meet Augustus 
at Athens: a journey from which he was never to return alive. 

That evening, when we entered Naples, the sun had gone down. 
The shades of night had gathered, the lights of the town were flash- 
ing ; Vesuvius had changed his black pillar of smoke, chiefly visible 
by day, for lurid tongues of flame which flashed upwards and dis- 
appeared and reappeared, as if thirsting for some special prey. It 
was a sharp descent just before entering the town ; the roadway was 
lively with people hurrying to and fro. Many restaurants were lighted 
up, and they were rapidly filling as the dinner-hour approached. 
One could imagine the scene. Rooms crowded with men and women ; 
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lively with noise and laughter ; dark, flashing eyes that gleamed and 
glowed, and could look tender or fierce at will, languishing or re. 
pellent according to the mood of their possessors, who live only in 
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emotion. Loud voices are de rigueur: the Italians are nothing if not 
loud ; and perhaps when they are loudest they are least dangerous. 
By the roadside there were picturesque stalls kept by equally 
picturesque vendors: stalls artistically arranged, lighted up with 
cunningly devised lanterns which threw out shadows with weird and 
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most telling effect. The faces of the girls in their costumes: some 
wearing the well-known Neapolitan head-dress, others with nothing 
adorning their small, shapely heads but simply braided hair: were 
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brought out in vivid reliet by these flambeaux and lanterns ; faces 
so pretty and sparkling as their white teeth gleamed and their dark 
eyes flashed, that one longed for the genius of a Schalcken to im- 
mortalise them upon canvas. 

All passed away, and we came down to the level of the sea, or 
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very nearly so, and found ourselves on the Chiaja. It was quite 
dark now, and Mauleverer, striking his repeater, found we had only 
five minutes’ grace before table d’hote would commence. 

But we were even now at the hotel, and in a moment found our. 
selves within its pleasant portals. The Grand Hotel at Naples 
always strikes me as being one of the perfect hotels of the world, 
It is so well organised, so quietly managed, so admirably appointed, 
that it is worth visiting Naples only to stay there. Its situation at 
the end of the Chiaja, looking down the broad thoroughfare, could 
not be improved. 

The whole Bay lies stretched before you. Within a few feet of 
you the blue waters toss and splash against the stonework of the 
shore. Right in front of you is Vesuvius, ever smoking and flaming, 
Far out across the bay is Capri with its three peaks, beautiful, hazy 
and romantic as a vision of another Kuble Khan: and in truth there 
are caverns about here “ measureless to man.” In the intense heat 
of the day you can rest in the shade upon the balcony, or sit behind 
partially-closed shutters, and watch the white winged boats upon the 
water disporting themselves in a nameless bliss ; you can feast your 
eyes upon all this illimitable stretch of dark blue sea and sky ; you 
may watch the flashing sunlight until your eyes grow weary, and 
close, and drowsiness steals over you and yields to insensibility ; and 
you pass out of this land of real enchantment into one of yet greater 
marvels ; you dream such dreams that when you wake you almost 
wish they could have lasted for ever. 

It is certain that the more you know of Naples the more you vill 
love it; but no doubt the same may be said of every beautiful spot 
on earth. Yet it is less for itself, its streets, its museums, its churches 
and picture galleries, that Naples is so charming, as for the innumer- 
able excursions that may be made from this centre ; beginning with 
Pompeii and ending with the famous Ruins of Pzestum. 

One of the noisiest and most characteristic drives is that to 
Pompeii. You may also take the train, and it is a question which is 
the better plan of the two. In driving you see more, but it takes 
longer and is more tiring. The return journey is apt to grow mono- 
tonous : your coachman grows so sleepy that many extra prods are 
necessary to wake him up to a sense of his duties. ‘The road, too, 
has been cut up by tramways, and every now and then you feel as if 
a wheel were being wrenched off or a spring had given way. Lum- 
bering cars come swooping down upon you, and you might declare 
that nothing could save you; but the driver turns off at the very 
exact moment ; not a moment too soon, and not an inch of room 
to spare. The tram-driver shoots you a laughing and wicked glance 
out of his eyes, touches his cap, evidently enjoys the slight anxiety 
you have been in, and is proud of the result. 

Truly the only thing in Naples is to take life calmly and coolly, 
and with the philosophy of a stoic exclaim, ‘‘ Come what come may !” 
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A prolonged sojourn in any other frame of mind would turn one’s 
hair grey. And after all, nothing ever does happen, as far as one 
hears or sees. They go on in their reckless way day after day and 
year after year, and their very courage and boldness carry them 
through all dangers and difficulties, 

The dangers, indeed, arise from causes less easily guarded against ; 
they are insidious, silent and unseen. Miasma and Malaria, which 
often bring fever, ending in death. Thus it seems that all nature, 
like mankind, has a duality of character. 

The drive from Naples to Pompeii is one long series of suburbs ; 
one long, almost unbroken chain of houses, Many of them are 
small, and you see a great deal of the humble life on your way. 
Wine shops abound, where they drink the wine of the country, or 
carry it home in small flasks for their dinners. And even in this 
trifling matter, how much more of refinement and the picturesque is 
there in these artistically made flasks, filled with the sparkling liquid, 
than in the familiar jug or pewter tankard with which our very unin- 
teresting men and women in England may be seen armed at midday, 
hurrying through prosaic streets, disappearing down gloomy areas, or 
up dark, tortuous and suicidal staircases ! 

But on the road to Pompeii you have the two extremes of life. 
There are immense buildings which are the palaces of the nobles. 
They have a history and have stood long through storm and tempest, 
social and political. Some have passed away into meaner hands and 
are degraded to the level of lodging houses: and where once comely 
men and graceful dames were wont to tread the halls and corridors, 
now you may find a congregation of twenty families to whom grace 
and courtliness are unknown terms. Many of ihe windows are pro- 
tected with strong iron bars, signs of a bygone age of revolutions 
and civil strifes, and a lawlessness which often meant possession to 
the strongest. 

But many of these palaces are still flourishing. As you pass them 
through the great gateways, you obtain glimpses of lovely sunny 
gardens that look like Paradise ; orange groves and almond trees full 
of blossom and beauty sloping down to the very edge of the dark 
blue waters. These glimpses are absolute dreams of enchantment, 
all the more effective for passing so soon: just like those wonderful 
glimpses that you have of the Moselle as the train flashes past them 
like a meteor on its way between Paris and Strasburg: glimpses that 
in very truth make you feel as if another Eden for a moment had 
been opened to you. 

But, after all, the world is full of Edens: there are countless spots 
of which one might say with truth, Earth has nothing fairer. It is a 
question of comparison more than of degree. Our moods also count 
for something, frail, uncertain mortals that we are. Our very con- 
ception of the beautiful depends upon our moral and physical health ; 
and what delights us one day, the next may cease to charm. 
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To the unfamiliar eye, the most curious sight on the road to 
Pompeii is the making and drying of maccaroni. In certain places, 
especially towards the end of your drive, you will see long rows of 
maccaroni hung upon wooden frames. You wonder how the drying 
process is done. The long yellow threads droop downwards, one row 
beneath another. They are exposed to all the wind, all the dust 
that blows. Of the latter there seems enough to supply the world, 
with a little over. A glimpse inside the factories is sufficient. They 
are not tempting: they certainly do not look clean ; but this is a 
matter of indifference to the Neapolitan, who knows nothing of the 
good old proverb that tells us ‘* Cleanliness is next to Godliness ;” 
or, if he does, certainly has no faithin it. It is said that the less we 
know of the making of maccaroni the better. And in Naples they 
have not even the merit of dressing it well, for Neapolitan maccaroni 
is an unsavoury mess, 

But these maccaroni-frames give so much more colouring to what 
is already a very lively scene, and when you have passed away it 
remains in the mind as one of the most distinctive features of the 
drive ; that, and your resolve to pass the maccaroni that night at 
dinner; a resolve certain to be broken if it is prepared moé a la 
Neapolitaine. 

After all this life and movement, Pompeii, when you reach it, 
seems twice a city of the dead. As you pace her ruined streets, an 
intense melancholy “ marks you for her own.” It is said that in 
visiting Tangiers you have life and a condition of things exactly as 
they were a thousand years ago; certainly it would seem so; and in 
Pompeii you are taken back at once to the days of its fall. 

Two hundred years ago not a vestige of Pompeii had been 
discovered. A century ago very little had been unburied. What 
has been excavated is exactly in the state it was found, Fragments 
have been removed ; marble statues, antique lamps, petrified human 
remains ; but the broad outlines are untouched. 

There are the very frescos upon the walls, many of them still 
fresh and vivid. The streets, once as thronged and busy as those of 
Naples of to-day, are just as they were centuries ago. The very jars 
that held their wine and oil, the mills that ground their corn, still 
remain as evidences of what once was. I know nothing sadder 
and more impressive than these ruins of Pompeii. Chains of hills 
surround them, separated by the wide plain, and Vesuvius overshadows 
them, and for ever sends up its warning that it may any day again do 
likewise. But as far as Pompeii is concerned, it would have lost its 
sting. No life now lives within its walls, save the watchmen who 
guard this city of the dead. Much has been excavated, but more 
remains to be done. Yet when the whole is unburied, the effect will 
scarcely be more complete than it is now. 

In romance, we have nothing more enthralling than Bulwer’s 
‘Last Days”; and in real life nothing more touching than the record 
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of the younger Pliny, and his devotion to his mother, whom, at the 
risk of his own life, he refused to abandon. Yet who would not do 
likewise ? 

It must have been a very awful moment, when the sun was sud. 
denly clouded and darkness fell at midday. The mother of Pliny 
was stout and aged, and could only move slowly. To him this 
delay probably meant the difference between life and death. She 
begged him to leave her to her fate, but he would not. The ashes 
rained down and the lava flowed ; they were suffocated by fumes, 
almost overwhelmed by cinders ; but hand in hand the mother and 
son went through the streets of Pompeii ; and they form one of the 
most devoted and pathetic pictures in history. One loves to think 
of the virtues of the mother who could inspire such devotion ina 
son, and of the worth of the son who was found true in his hour of 
trial. The reward came also, for whilst so many were buried in that 
living tomb, mother and son escaped with their lives to the little 
‘City of Refuge,” where they were saved and sheltered. 

To thoroughly appreciate the spirit and sentiment of Pompeii, one 
should remain in its neighbourhood and visit it every day for a week. 
There are lovely resting places round about, of which Castellamare 
is one of the best. At Pompeii itself there is no sufficiently good 
inn. From Castellamare, too, you can make many excursions, taking 
Sorrento, Capri, and Amalfi with its lovely monastery and matchless 
views. 

But these may all be abiding places, if you like to make them so. 
Sorrento, with its deep ravines and fertile plains, and mountain ex- 
cursions ; where waterfalls ‘‘each unto the other calls.” The birds 
sing in the trees, and the trees are laden with fruit and blossom, and 
a thousand perfumes are thrown upon the air. Here Tasso was bom, 
and here he returned to his sister after his long captivity in Ferrara, 
disguised as a shepherd, in order that his sudden appearance might 
not startle her too greatly. But no disguise could hide him from the 
eyes that had lingered for him for so many years, and when she saw 
him she knew him ; and, like: Joseph of old when before Benjamin, 
she probably fell upon his neck and wept. 

One loves to gather together all these separate and rarely recorded 
evidences of human constancy and devotion: the “ faithfulness unto 
death ;” the love that would lay down its life for another ; whether 
it be parental or filial, the love of man for woman, or the strong love 
of an eternal friendship, rarest of all, and all too rare, as Shelley 
declares. 

The journey from Sorrento to Capri is only two hours by boat in 
fair weather ; and it is one of the loveliest sails imaginable. 

It is doubtful whether, after all, any view quite comes up tothe 
view from Capri, whence you gaze upon the wonderful panorattia of 
Naples and its bay, Pompeii and Vesuvius, the shores of Sorrento 
and Castellamare, the chains of hills with their varied and graceful 
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undulations, the blue flashing waters reflecting the calm blue sky. 
I have heard it said more than once by old and far distant travellers, 
that they have never seen anything in the world quite to equal this 
magnificent and apparently boundless view, with its graceful outlines 
and altogether marvellous composition. 

Perhaps Capri itself is a slight flaw in the picture, for, in the matter 
of inns, you cannot be very comfortable; mais il faut souffrir pour étre 
beau; and in travelling we cannot always sleep upon rose-leaves or 
indulge in nectar and ambrosia. But it is well, even here, to have 
“ups and downs,” lights and shades, la pluie et le beau temps. No 
sky is so beautiful as that which is flecked and varied by clouds, so 
they be of the right sort: those clouds that might be compared to 
angels’ wings, as they drift gently across the sky and seem to fold 
themselves to rest whilst imperceptibly dissolving in ether; clouds 
that are neither dark nor “ big with omen.” 

And Capri itself is soon explored. It is not much more than a 
great cultivated rock rising sharply out of the water, presenting 
alternate features of barrenness and luxuriant vegetation. Very 
fertile is it in its way, very industrious its people. It supplies grapes 
for the famous wine of the country, to which it gives its name ; it has 
many orange groves and olive yards. But olive trees will grow in 
very barren spots, and live for ever. 

The climate of Capri is better and more healthy than that of 
Naples. Great quantities of flowers are found here, and in spring 
and autumn it is largely invaded by quails. These birds, it is said, 
furnish the bishop of the island with the greater part of his revenue. 
In this small island you feel in the midst of the sea, very close to the 
water ; and there is something specially attractive in the waters of the 
Mediterranean. I fancy there must be some truth in the legend of 
the Syrens, and that they are still there; still tempting men to their 
fate by an influence not less powerful because it is unseen. In this 
upper world the quietest influences are the greatest, the quietest 
people have most power. It may be so under the waves and waters 
of the Levant. 

You say farewell to Capri and you go back to Sorrento; and as 
you came to it by a little sailing boat, so it pleases you to return in 
the same way. Then the spirit moves you to go on to Amalfi, 
and here you are in a somewhat new world. The historical interest 
here is mediaeval, and even yet more remote. It has had a great 
past, and once ranked as the fifth city in the kingdom. It is now 
a city of factories in a small way, where the best maccaroni in the 
world is said to be made. 

One of the chief objects of interest is the Monastery of the 
Capucins, a quarter of an hour’s rough climbing from the beach. It was 
founded in the thirteenth century, and was endowed by Frederick II. 
After occupying it for two hundred years it was abandoned by 
the Capucins, fell into partial ruin, to be restored again in the six- 
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teenth century. It passed through vicissitudes and is now a naval 
school. The beauty of its architecture remains. But the monks 
who in the old days were wont to meet the visitor at the small gate 
leading into the precincts—and which have been placed in the 
frontispiece to the current number of the Azgosy, partly for pic 
turesque effect, chiefly to indicate what once has been—these monks 
tread the corridors of the Canonica no more. They have had 
their day. 

But this convent is inferior in interest to that of the great 
Benedictine Monastery of La Cava, situated some miles away from 
La Cava itself. It dates back to the eleventh century, and like so 
many of the greater monasteries, is buried in the mountains and 
surrounded by woods. But these wild spots of gloomy but intense 
grandeur add the greatest possible charm to those who visit them 
to-day. Perhaps even the monks of old were wise in their choice; 
if they must withdraw from the world, better that it should be done 
completely. Half measures never lead to good results. The walk from 
Amalfi to the Monastery is very lovely and interesting, and gives you 
wonderful glimpses of the sea. Here, too, in days not very far off, 
monks would greet the visitor, with cowl and cloak and sandalled 
shoon ; and show him many of the inexhaustible treasures of the 
convent. It possesses forty thousand parchment rolls, sixty thousand 
MSS. and many other treasures that a whole lifetime could scarcely 
investigate. Here Tasso was wont to come, when probably he 
wanted special rest and quiet for his work. And in the village 
below, Salvator Rosa is said to have lived. 

The day after our visit to Amalfi, we entered Naples amidst a 
deluge of rain. That night, all night long, the lightning flashed and 
played about the heavens, and the thunder crashed and rolled about 
the heights and hills, echoing from point to point with a force and 
grandeur that were terrific and sublime. One moment the whole 
town, the heights, would be lighted up with a blue, intense blaz, 
clear as daylight; the next moment, utter darkness and silence, 
succeeded by appalling crashes. The rain came down in torrents, a 
if the very waterspouts of heaven had been opened. The streets 
were deserted, the windows seemed all barred and closed. We, 00 
our balcony, appeared the only watchers of the sublime scene, For 
even Mauleverer, who believes not in romance, and despises every: 
thing that is emotional, admitted the grandeur of the storm. The 
whole heavens seemed at times ablaze with lightning ; the whole 
earth seemed full of sound; that lurid light, that crashing sound, 
which might well be about to herald in the end of all things. 

Long we watched and never tired, until the fury was past and the 
storm had spent itself. Then nature, like a fractious child, tear 
stained and repentant, went to rest, and we followed her example. 

The next morning there was no sound or trace of last night's mgt 
and battle of the elements. No trace except that freshness which 
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lay upon all things, and a certain clearness of atmosphere which 
sharpened the outlines of the hills, and made Capri, across the water, 
more conspicuous and distinct than we had yet seen it. Vesuvius 
was smoking as usual; neither more nor less; as if storms and con- 
vulsions of nature were nothing to her. Of the latter she may possibly 
possess the secret and the controlling ; and her storms are more to 
be dreaded than those which come to us from the air. 

It was a glorious morning. The sun shone and flashed upon the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean. Everything spoke peace and har- 
mony. One longed to stay here for days and weeks ; but it could 
not be. From our breakfast table—a picture in its way—we looked 
upon the fairer picture of the Bay of Naples, framed by our window. 

And presently we got up, and I felt that almost the pleasantest 
chapter in our journey was over as Mauleverer exclaimed : 

“Now for Rome!” 


St 


A LOVE LETTER.” 


A KNIGHT rode past the convent wall ; 

On something hidd’n a sunbeam shone ; 
He prayed for rest in bower and stall, 
The careful Abbess—noting all— 

Treated him well—and he rode on. 


A dove perched on the convent wall, 

And something showed beneath her wing ; 
She preened and cooed with plaintive call ; 
The careful Abbess—noting all— 

Stroked, and let fly the gentle thing. 


A rose dropped o’er the convent wall, 
With something curled about its heart ; 
It lay a scented, crimson ball ; 
The careful Abbess—noting all— 
Had softly pulled its leaves apart. 


A Palmer by the convent wall 
Leaned—while the Abbess slept at noon ; 
The novice, setting plates in hall, 
Reached him a pitcher—that was all— 
He blessed the maid and passed full soon. 


Ah, steep and high the convent wall, 

Yet something slips thro’ lock and chain ; 
The maid has fled beyond recall— 
May Saints forgive her grievous fall— 

Nor let the Abbess nap again ! 


G. B. Stuart. 








“KITLINGS FOR HIS REVERENCE.” 


M® WILLIAMSON, the kindly, charitable rector of a remote 

parish in Tyrone, was consulted by his own flock upon 
matters spiritual and temporal, but more especially upon the latter; 
and by the flocks of priest and minister upon their worldly cares and 
interests. He was a notable farmer, and in truth was just as glad to 
prescribe for the sick horse or cow of a Roman Catholic or Presby- 
terian as of a Churchman. He was an easy-going humorist—one 
who enjoyed the foibles of his fellow creatures, extracting amusement 
and much food for laughter out of them. 

To see him rub his plump hands as he told a quaint anecdote did 
your very heart good. He had never had an enemy, and even in 
Land League times, lived on the old comfortable footing with his 
neighbours, who numbered among them greedy tenants, seditious 
Nationalists, war-like Orangemen and panic-stricken Protestants, 
How came it that he managed to live in such comfort ? 

Let us premise that he was not a landlord, but had a good sum of 
money in the funds, consequently his income was secure whatever 
happened. And for the rest he was a Gallio! Careless of the fierce 
excitements that shook his world, he took religion and_ politics 
lightly, was neither spiritually-minded enough to care for differences 
of belief, nor combative enough to dispute about politics. In fact, 
the opinions that have convulsed the world were nothing to him: he 
cared only to have his laugh comfortably. He was a middle-aged 
bachelor in 1883, looked after in his snug rectory by two old 
servants, Ned Gilmore and his wife Matty, both as great characters 
as their master. 

As Mr. Williamson sat one day in his study, culling appropriate 
passages from several volumes of sermons and weaving them into 
a discourse, he heard a ring at the hall-door, and Matty presently 
entered the room with a basket in her hand. 

‘“‘ What is it, Matty?” asked her master. 

“‘It’s Mrs. Morrow, wi’ a little kitling for your reverence. She 
heered tell that we were polluted wi’ rats an’ mice.” 

“ Very kind of her. Thank her cordially for me, and treat the 
kitten well.” 

Exit Matty with the kitten. Another ring, another parley in shrill 
tones at the hall-door, and re-enter Matty with a second basket. 

‘“‘ Well, Matty ?” 

“It’s Jane Moroney, wi’ a little kitling for you, sir, to help to 
banish the rice.” ae 

“Oh, indeed ; very kind of her. My best thanks, and let it go it 
_ the yard.” 
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The ring, the shrill colloquy and the incursion of Matty were all 
repeated an hour later, but the old dame now burst into her master’s 
presence with a basket on each arm, laughing quietly. 

“It’s the priest’s Bridget an’ the minister’s Nancy, wi’ kitlings for 
your reverence.” 

«“ All right, Matty. You know what to say forme. But see here: 
if more presents come don’t bring them to the study, or I shall be 
preaching about kittens next Sunday.” 

The sermon did not progress, for loud and discordant sounds 
reached the Rector’s ears, and he rang his bell sharply. 

“ What is that dreadful noise about, Matty?” 

“Troth, your reverence, it’s them kitlings fighting. The priest’s 
kitling an’ the minister’s kitling does naething but fly at other. Twa 
wee divils !” 

“Ha! ha! That’s only natural, Matty: that might be expected. 
Call them Brian Boru and William Wallace, and let them finish their 
little difference out in the yard.” 

One morning Mr. Williamson received a letter which pleased him, 
and he summoned Matty and Ned to the breakfast parlour for a con- 
ference regarding it. 

“An old schoolfellow and college friend proposes to pay me a 
visit. His sheets must be well aired ; he must have the best room, 
and we must lay in every delicacy of the season for him. He wonders 
if it is safe for him to venture among us; the papers give such a 
frightful account of Ireland. He hopes outrages are not common in 
my parish, Eh, Ned?” and the Rector’s eyes twinkled. 

The guest duly arrived, was warmly welcomed, and an excellent 
dinner was smoking on the table, to which he was doing justice, when 
Ned bustled into the dining-room exclaiming: ‘There’s no oyster 
sauce for the turbot, sir, because Brian’ Boru an’ William Wallace was 
murderin’ other in the yard, an’ Matty went to separate them, an’ the 
sauce was burnt.” 

“Eh, eh! That’s too bad! But I suppose it can’t be helped. 
Hand Mr. St. John the fish sauce and cayenne pepper.” 

Mr. St. John, a quiet, matter-of-fact Englishman, cast a surprised 
and startled glance at his host, but said nothing. He, however, 
merely toyed with his turbot. 

A roast replaced the fish, and Mr. Williamson began to carve, 
remarking that his friend’s long drive ought to have given him an 
appetite, A hubbub now reached their ears from without, and the 
shrill tones of Matty were audible in the passage. 

“Och, Ned, he’s dead ; the life’s beaten out o’ him. Brian has 
murdered him.” 

The English guest straightway laid down his knife and fork, his 
hair standing on end. 

“What's that Matty says?” asked the Rector, calmly, when Ned 
re-appeared in the dining-room. 
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“Tt’s Brian has killed William Wallace, your reverence. Matty’s 
lamenting, but ’deed it’s small matter, for he was a regular divil.” 

‘* Well, where is the corpse? ” 

‘‘ Stretched out on the kitchen floor, sir.” 

“Eh! It will go hard with William Wallace, I suppose,” smiled 
Mr. Williamson. ‘Some more beef, St. John?” 

This was more than the guest could bear. ‘“ Williamson!” he 
cried, ‘a murdered man is brought into your house, and laid out on 
your kitchen floor, and you coolly ask me to have some more beef! 
This is a shocking country.” 

The Rector lay back in his chair, and absolutely roared with 
laughter. ‘Oh, my side!” he gasped. ‘Oh, St. John, you'll be the 
death of me! A murdered man! It is you who are the murderer, 
You will kill me. My side!” and his paroxysms of mirth went nigh 
to suffocate him. ‘‘ Why, sir, your murdered man is a cat,” and then 
followed the explanation. 

But Mr. St. John’s nerves had received a shock, and he did not 
much enjoy his stay in Tyrone. He asked timid questions as he and 
his host walked or drove about the parish. ‘Do you see that man 
yonder, near the hedge? Is that a gun he has?” 

Mr. Williamson glanced in the direction indicated. ‘ Not at all, 
my dear fellow—that’s a pitchfork—the man is flourishing his fork 
about and gossiping and idling instead of working ; more Hibernice, 
that’s all.” 

‘*T assure you it looked exactly as if he were levelling a gun at you. 
Have you been fired at often?” 

“Oh, no! About once a month or so—nothing to speak of! One 
gets used to everything, you know.” 

“My goodness! You do take things coolly. Thank God, I don’t 
live in this dreadful, savage country.” 

Perhaps this little conversation put a mischievous scheme into the 
Rector’s waggish brain ; but at any rate when his guest retired that 
night, he summoned Ned to the study, and said, with twinkling eyes: 
‘*‘ Wouldn’t it be a pity to let Mr..St. John leave Ireland without an 
adventure ?” 

Ned’s old eyes responded. 

*‘ An innocent sort of an outrage, you know, Ned. Could we put 
a canny, trustworthy man to lie in wait in some lonely place, and let 
off my blunderbuss near him, eh?” 

‘We could, your reverence! Faix an’ troth, we just could.” 

“ Not to hit him, of course: only to frighten him, and give him 
something to say about us when he goes back to England.” 

“I understand, sir; we want to gie’ him a wee scare. We'll do 
it, an’ I’m the boy for ’t!” And the old villain chuckled with delight. 
The remainder of the conference was whispered. 

Mr. St. John took leave of Matty next morning with silver tokens 
of regard, and courteous speeches, and climbed to his place in the 
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dog-cart beside his host. “ Where is your husband?” he asked. “I 
saw you lift my portmanteau—too heavy for you.” 

“Not at all, sir; not at all. Ned’s away, doing an errand for the 
master.” 

“Ah! Please give him this from me,” handing her a small packet, 
which, when opened, was seen to contain half a sovereign. Matty’s 
smile broadened on making this discovery, and she muttered : **’Deed 
he’s a decent gentleman—very decent—'deed and troth it’s a pity to 
frighten the likes o’ him: but sure his reverence has the innocent 
wit, an’ sure Ned de to do what his reverence bids him.” 

“A quaint old soul, Matty,” remarked Mr. St. John, as they drove 
off, ‘I had been told of the drollery of Irish servants. I presume 
she and her husband are trustworthy—-not Land Leaguers? They 
won't betray you, Williamson ?” 

“Land Leaguers! Betrayme! WHa,ha! If they could but hear 
you, my good fellow! They are Orange to the back-bone. Matty 
hates a Papist like poison, and if Ned does not go quite so far, it is 
because of his bonhomie and sense of humour ; for he is a droll dog, 
I assure you.” : 

“Where is he to-day ?” 

“Oh, he is employed upon a little secret service for me. By the 
way (hastily turning the conversation), I have known Matty longer 
than Ned. She was my sole domestic when I first took up house. 
I had to leave home for a fortnight on one occasion, and I found she 
was afraid to stay alone in the house. I tried to get a Protestant 
woman to keep her company during my absence, but could only find 
a Roman Catholic. Here was a dilemma. I called the two women 
before me, and addressed them solemnly, begging them to be good 
friends, and advising them, in furtherance of that end, not to men- 
tion the subject of religion during the fortnight. A week, ten days, 
twelve days, were passed in the greatest amity, but on the thirteenth 
the Roman Catholic could restrain herself no longer. 

“* There’s one thing I’m sure of,’ she said, ‘ King William’s in the 
bad place.’ 

“¢That canna be,’ replied Matty, promptly: ‘I always heered tell 
that the bad place was so full of popes that there’d be nae room for 
him.’ Ready of Matty, was it not?” 

Mr. St. John gave a dry chuckle, without appreciation in it. In 
fact he did not enjoy driving on Irish roads, and was secretly con- 
gratulating himself that he would soon take a final leave of the: 
dangerous country. 

“There are as strong Protestants as Matty in my parish,” the 
Rector proceeded. ‘For instance, there’s a shoemaker who mends 
my boots. He assures me that ‘Catholics do very well for soles, 
but it is a mistake to put them in for ufpers.’ Said cobbler has a 
fund of dry humour and apt illustration at his command.” 

“There must be an immensity of bad feeling among you,” said 
VOL, XLVII. x 
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Mr. St. John, uneasily glancing over his shoulder at the hedges they 
were passing. 

‘“‘ Yes, to be sure,” replied his friend, nonchalantly ; “ but it has 
its comical side. There’s a flourishing Orange Lodge in the parish, 
very strict as to the members it admits. We have a widow in the 
village with two sons. She is a Church woman, but her husband, 
long dead, was a Roman Catholic, and thus it was that the sons were 
baptised by the priest. The father intended them to be brought up 
in his own faith, but he died, and then the mother made Protestants 
of them. Last week one of these boys, aged eighteen, asked a 
neighbour to propose him at the Lodge, but as he had been baptised 
a Roman Catholic they would not admit him. When this grievous 
answer was taken to him, he burst out crying, and turning to his 
mother said reproachfully, ‘ Mother, what made you marry a Papist?’ 
Not bad, eh ?” 

No reply ; and the Rector perceived that his friend had not listened 
to one word of his anecdote. ‘I say, Williamson, is not this a very 
lonely road ?” he asked timidly. 

It was a lonely road. They had reached a stretch of bog—cold 
and black, with inky pools every here and there, and bleak stone 
walls along the road—no hedges, no furze bushes; not a single 
human being was in sight. 

Stop! There was one human head visible! Mr. Williamson 
spied a battered old hat well known to him topping the wall pre- 
cisely in the spot he expected to see it, and he drove more slowly. 
“It is a ticklish place, St. John, old fellow,” he said thoughtfully; 
“just the place for an outrage.” 

No sooner were the words out of his lips than there was a shot 
fired, succeeded by a wild yell, and the Rector, with every appearance 
of lively alarm, plied his whip, and made his old horse rattle along 
the road. 

‘What was that?” asked poor Mr. St. John, pale as death, when 
they drew rein near the railway station. 

** Well, my good fellow,” replied the waggish Rector, with preter- 
natural gravity, “‘it seems fated that you were not to leave Ireland 
without taking part in an outrage.” 

“Do you mean to say that you were fired at ?” 

‘It would seem so, for you are a stranger, St. John; the ruffians 
cannot bear you any ill-will.” 

“What will you do? Go to the nearest police barrack, and swear 
information at once? Ah, there is my train—so sorry I cannot go 
with you and see you through this unpleasant business, but my wife 
expects me—she is already very anxious—opposed my coming to 
Ireland ; in short, the consequences to her would be disastrous if I 
did not turn up ——” 

Mr. Williamson, struggling for gravity, assured him that he could 
not be so selfish as to keep him from his wife ; that her anxiety must 
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be considered ; that he could go alone to the police barrack—not 
the first time, etc. etc. He controlled his countenance until he saw 
Mr. St. John seated in the railway carriage, still pale and agitated, 
and heard his entreaty that he would leave the savage country imme- 
diately and settle in England. Then, as the train steamed out of the 
station, the portly Rector was convulsed with laughter, and stood 
shaking with mirth on the platform, a thoroughly undignified figure. 
That was Mr. St. John’s last glimpse of him, and it filled him with 
amazement. 

It was literally his last glimpse, for when he had reached home, and 
was the hero of the hour, telling his friends of his desperate escape, a 
letter came from the Rector, who thought it prudent to make a clean 
breast of it, and prevent the story spreading further. Mr. St. John 
was devoid of a sense of humour ; he took umbrage at the confes- 
sion, and he never saw his old friend again. 

Many a quaint anecdote was told the present writer by Mr. William- 
son, some of them relating to his contemporaries and some to the 
Ulster peasant of a past generation. The story of Matt Callaghan, 
the “old farmer,” occurs to us, among others. Fifty years ago that 
much-maligned body the Royal Irish Constabulary was not in exist- 
ence. The law was not as strictly carried out then as it is now, and 
country magistrates were petty tyrants, or weakly lenient men, as the 
case might be. They swore in a few of the most respectable men in 
their neighbourhood as constables to help them to support law and 
order ; but the law of the realm was lax enough in some parts. Mr. 
Williamson recollected Matt Callaghan, “the o/d farmer,” so called 
because he divided his farm with his son of the same name. How- 
ever, it came to pass, the elder Matt was given no title in all the 
parish but the ‘old farmer,” while Matt, junior, was always called 
“the young farmer.” 

Mr. Ogilby, landlord of the place, was the only magistrate, an 
easy-going, indulgent man, who rarely stirred from home, and was on 
familiar terms with his neighbours, knowing the characteristics and 
peccadillos of everybody in his small world. 

The old farmer was too fond of whiskey, and he was wont to 
be very troublesome in his cups—battering at doors, singing and 
shouting in the street of the village, and otherwise causing dis- 
turbance. Some households did not relish being roused late 
at night; some people laughed at the old man, and some were 
angry. 

One night, when he was more drunk than usual, he made a great 
disturbance and was taken up. Mr. Ogilby fined him five shillings. 
He kept sober for a week after paying the fine—then he got drunk 
again, and went to the magistrate’s door, upon which he tapped with 
his stick, saying : 

“If the law be justice, and the gospel true, 
There’s five shillin’ to the old farmer due.” 
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‘Do you hear me, your honour?” 
Another rap with the stick. 
“Ay,” replied Mr. Ogilby, “‘ I hear you—go away, or I'll have yoy 

taken up again for a brawler.” 

This scene was repeated day after day. The magistrate had no 
peace or quiet. Along the country roads, or in the village street, the 
old farmer used to meet him, calling out— 


“If the law be justice, and the gospel true, 
There’s five shillin’ to the old farmer due.” 


The persecution went on until Mr. Ogilby could endure it no 
longer. At Jength he opened his door, saying, ‘‘ Here’s five shil- 
lings, you old tormentor, and I’d give more than that to be rid of 
you.” 

“Thank your honour,” replied the old farmer, taking off his hat, 
and making a grand bow. ‘‘I was going to tak’ half-a-crown more 
off your honour, but as you have behaved so decent, I’ll be content 
wi’ my ain five shillin’, an’ I'll drink your health on my way 
home.” 

The old parish clerk, a species now almost as extinct as the Dodo, 
was often a great character; his position of responsibility and 
authority tending to foster whatever self-conceit might be in him, 
Thirty years ago the clerk led the singing and responding in all Irish 
country churches, the congregation giving themselves little trouble 
either to read or sing. Thus, in many cases, the voices of clergyman 
and clerk were the only voices to be heard. The clerk’s favourite 
office was that of “rising the time,” as he expressed it. The metri- 
cal version of the Psalms, according to Tate and Brady, was sung to 
slow airs, very much ornamented—‘“a linked sweetness long drawn 
out,” and the clerk sometimes had the singing all to himself. A 
certain clerk in an Ulster parish, singing solo one Sunday, made a 
false start. By nomeans daunted, he stopped short and soliloquised, 
“T’ll try it again,” rector and congregation waiting anxiously. Another 
attempt—another pause. “I'll try it again,” said he for the second 
time. He did try it again, and once more broke down. ‘“ Will I 
try it again? No,” said he, ‘I'll quet it.” 

Another parish clerk was exceedingly vain of his rasping voice, and 
used to boast that he could go higher and lower than any instrument. 
His rector, not being a musician, did not venture to remonstrate 
with him much about his sémging, but he was a poet also, and when 
Mr. Hammond discovered his gift in this line he felt obliged to inter- 
fere. The occasion was a Sunday that fell upon the fifth of No- 
vember. The clerk, an ardent Orangeman from Fermanagh, strong- 
hold of Protestantism in Ulster, announced the Psalm thus: “ My 
friends, on this memorable anniversary I am going to give out a 
hymn of my own composure.” 
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He cleared his throat after this preamble, and began in a stentorian 


tone, . , 
‘“‘ Confusion to the Papishes, 


Who did conspire 
To blow up the Parliament 
With gunpowdire ! ” 


Mr. Hammond was electrified. He descended from the reading- 
desk in hot haste to stop the further giving out of the ‘‘ hymn.” 

Mr. Hammond was a very nervous man ; the least thing was apt 
to put him out, and then he looked to Taylor to help him with the 
service. One Sunday evening an old Methodist came into church 
and began to groan loudly. This disturbed the Rector, and he 
whispered to the clerk to go and beg the man not to doso. Taylor 
marched off with alacrity, and those near heard him say, “ His 
reverence bids me tell you to ‘tak’ your amusement easy,’” with a poke 
in the ribs that made the stranger start. 

Mothers-in-law are supposed to be hard people to live with all the 
world over, but sometimes the fault may lie with the daughter-in-law, 
or, at least, be-shared by her. A clergyman was once appealed to 
by a son and husband in the following terms : 

“Your reverence, I ha’ the poor life wi’ them weemen; I wish 
you wad chastise (¢.¢., rebuke) them for me.” 

Mr. Sinclair went to the house and spoke seriously to the com- 
batants, apparently making most impression upon the mother, who 
promised to be friendly with her daughter-in-law. He found the 
former alone on his next visit, and said, ‘ Well, I hope you and Mar- 
garet get on better now. Did you try to be forbearing with her, as I 
advised ?” 

“ Ay, sir ; I did my endeavour to tak’ yer reverence’s bidding.” 

“T am very glad to hear it. How did you begin?” 

“T went to the door, an’ I called ‘ Marget,’ an’ she just turned 
upon me, an’ called me out o’ my name.” 

“What did she call you?” 

“She just turned round sharp when I called ‘ Marget!’ an’, says 
she, ‘ Ye ould reprobate !’ says she.” 

To be called ‘‘ out of one’s name” is a great offence. The pre- 
sent writer recollects a pair of neighbours who lived in a perpetual 
state of warfare. ‘ Are you and Jane better friends now?” was a 
natural question. 

“No, miss, troth no! We are not!” 

“Why, what harm does she do you ?” 

“She calls me out of my name, miss.” 

“What does she call you ?” 

“In troth, miss, this very morning she called me the divil an’ 


worse,” Letit1a M‘CLINTOCK. 

















THE DREAMS OF ONE’S OWN FRIENDS. 
( Concluded.) 


F alee detailing in previous papers curious instances of varied 

types of historic or reported dreams, it may be interesting to 
give a few stories which we have heard told by those intimately con- 
cerned in them, in the writer’s own circle. In every case the 
narrators are high-toned and even religious people, moving in respect- 
able spheres of life, and whose veracity and good sense would 
certainly not be impugned in any other connection. 

In our first story, we will call the person subjected to the dream, 
Mrs. X. She is a quiet, gentle, middle-aged lady, much beloved and 
esteemed in her circle, the very last person to court anything out of 
the way or sensational. Part of her life has been spent in Australia 
and part in England, and she has made many voyages between the 
two countries. It was just before undertaking one of these that she 
had the following strange experience. 

She was about to say farewell to her husband, engaged in his pro- 
fessional duties, and return to her father’s house. Her father was an 
elderly gentleman in robust health. He had been twice married 
and twice widowed. Mrs. X. was the child of his first wife. 

So much by way of explanation. 

My friend went to bed and to sleep as usual, But in her sleep 
she dreamed of herself, as lying on her bed, while past its foot 
walked her father, with his first wife on his right hand, and his 
second spouse on his left. There was nothing peculiar in their 
appearance, nothing tragic in the group, except the strange mingling 
of the dead and the living. All three looked as they had usually 
looked, in health and cheerful. 

But when Mrs. X. awoke, the dream disturbed her with a vague 
fear of danger or distress overhanging her father. She could not 
put the vision from her mind, and presently she made a note of the 
date on which it occurred. ; 

She went through her voyage, her latest news from home having 
been that all there were well and happy, and in eager expectation of 
her arrival. But as the great vessel moved slowly into dock, there, 
awaiting her, stood only her sister, clad in deepest mourning. Ere 
they were even clasped in each other’s arms, the traveller had cried: 
“Tt is my father! And I know the time he died!” fbi 

She was right. The old gentleman had been going about in his 
accustomed health and spirits, and had dropped down dead, without 
one moment’s warning, just before (allowing for the difference of time 
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in the antipodes) he had appeared to his daughter’s slumbering con- 
sciousness. 

Mrs. X. speaks of her dream only among her near relatives and 
friends. Her simple narrative never varies. 

In contrast to this story of quiet British life, we will next relate a 
dream told to me by the younger brother of the gentleman to whom 
it occurred. 

They belonged to a most remarkable family—not of this country. 
The mother was a Persian lady of family and fortune, who married 
a gentleman then high in favour at the Persian Court, though not 
of Persian birth. In fact, he did not know to what country he 
actually belonged, having been carried away captive in some petty 
warfare upon debated.ground. His earliest recollection was of being 
shut in a room with another little boy and a lady, who was weeping, 
always weeping. Next, of being carried on a saddle, before a soldier, 
and travelling thus, day after day, for many days—the other little 
boy and the lady being seen no more. 

In boyhood he knew himself as the adopted son of a Persian 
magnate. It was only in advanced life that his recognition of some 
words in a certain dialect made him feel that he must have been 
born in Georgia. He was brought up in the Mohammedan religion, 
as was the lady whom he married. 

Presently, through some changes in the Persian Court, they found 
themselves belonging to a party grown obnoxious to those in power, 
and saw best to remove themselves to India. There, though con- 
siderably reduced in wealth, they maintained a high status, social 
and intellectual. ‘The father died before the mother, and her son’s 
regard for her and respect for her counsels and wishes might well 
have startled many who believe that all Moslem women are but dolls 
and victims. 

The ladies of the family followed the strictest customs of their 
religion. Though they had been obliged to remove once or twice, 
they had never really seen the outside of their own house, always 
entering their closed conveyance in their courtyard, and seeing 
nothing beyond the interior of the vehicle till they alighted in 
another courtyard. In the Persian books they read, science had 
not advanced beyond regarding the earth as a plain, and stating 
that the sun moved round it. Yet the brothers, men of the most 
progressive ideas, did not seem to get out of real touch with these 
secluded and out-of-date ladies. One brother learned to play the 
violin, expressly that he might teach a sister, any other male teacher 
being, ofcourse, contraband! Another bought a camera and worked 
himself up in photography, that the sons going from home might 

possess their portraits. Unable quite to conquer the Moslem aver- 
sion to pictures of the human being, the son who visited this country 
kept these photographs in his album, beneath photographs of land- 
scapes, and only showed them, in a sudden half-guilty way, to his 
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most special friends. Dark-eyed, vivacious-looking ladies they were, 
and it seemed from their faces that no amount of seclusion or of 
antique science is sufficient to suppress a very vigorous female in. 
dividuality, if it exists by nature. 

The “dream” we have to relate occurred when the family had 
begun to scatter. The father was already dead. Three, at least, of 
the sons were away. My friend of after years, who was one of the 
younger sons, was a schoolboy in a capital city remote from his 
native village. Two elder brothers were also absent from their roof- 
tree, under which they had left their mother, now far advanced in 
years, in her usual health, and highly satisfied by the recent fulfil- 
ment of some of her most fondly cherished desires of family love 
and pride. 

We will call these two elder sons Y and Z. Y was filling an 
official post, very far from his home, with a difficult and complicated 
journey between. Z was much nearer, could traverse the distance on 
horse-back except for crossing one river, at which there was a regular 
boat service. 

One night, Y had a dream which, on waking, he found vividly 
impressed on his mind. He dreamed that he was in the family 
burying-place. There he saw his dead father exactly as in life, 
moving about, carefully scanning and measuring the ground. His 
mind interpreted this picturesque symbolism to mean that another 
member of the household was soon to be laid in the grave. Who 
so likely as the adored mother? With the passionate energy of his 
race, he instantly resolved to start homeward, and travelled day and 
night to reach there. He arrived just in time to receive his mother’s 
last words and to close her eyes. 

It seemed that she had sickened suddenly, a day or two before, the 
attack being of such a nature that a rapidly fatal termination was in- 
evitable. The family resolved to send for Z, as he might reasonably 
hope to reach home in time. But they had resolved of to send for Y, 
since the message could scarcely be conveyed to him before all must 
be over, and they thought it best to leave him in peaceful ignorance 
in the meantime, since information could bear no result. 

They had not reckoned on some strange, unseen force which had 
succeeded, without any loss of time in transit, in impressing Y’s 
slumbers with the truth. For his dream had occurred on the very 
night that the old lady sickened. 

It is remarkable that Z, sent for with hopeful promptitude, yet did 
not arrive till after the death—till after the funeral. And this through 
no fault of his own. The moment the news reached him his horse 
was saddled. But alas! when he came to the river’s brink there was 
some utterly unforeseen and unprovided-for accident with the boat- 
service. And he had to wait on the shore chafing and lamenting for 
two whole days before he could get across. 

The next story we shall tell is so full of detail and of sweet and 
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strange poetic suggestion that we trust it will charm our readers as 
it charmed ourselves when we heard it from the lips of the very 
dreamer himself. 

He was an old family friend of ours. A man without guile, and 
with that sweet childlikeness of character which may be truly de- 
scribed as ‘of the Kingdom of Heaven.” He had been always a 
poor man, working daily at an ill-paid Government post to maintain 
his little domestic circle, and living a daily round as innocent and 
cheerful as that of the best and purest of Charles Dickens’s elderly 
men-characters. 

We were talking once of some occurrences of an alleged super- 
natural character, and he was very ready to admit that there is much 
in earth and heaven which our philosophy had not yet explained. 
He had had one very strange experience himself, he said, and 
proceeded to recount it as follows :— 

In his house, as a young married man, there had lived a youthful 
sister—Mary—-of whom he spoke with much affectionate remem- 
brance. This sister died in her early womanhood. 

Our old frien‘]’s favourite companion, of his own sex, was a young 
naval officer of great promise. The vessel in which this young man 
served was presently selected to go to the East on some expedition 
of official scientific enquiry. Our old friend told us exactly what 
this expedition was—but this detail, not bearing exactly on the story, 
has unfortunately escaped my memory. The young man said good- 
bye to his acquaintances, promised duly to communicate with them, 
and went off in the full flush of youthful spirits and ambition. 

Some time after his departure our old friend, retiring to rest as 
usual after one of his harmless and industrious days, had a dream so 
vivid and so interesting that when he awoke he immediately related it 
to his wife. 

He dreamed that he walked on the shore of a large lake. It was 
but a dreary scene. The sluggish waters were rock-bound and the 
vegetation sparse and withered. The path where he trod was a 
rough and narrow one, winding about among the rocks. Walking 
ahead of him he saw the figure of Mary, the dead sister. And in 
his dream he seemed to remember that she was dead, but was not at 
all surprised at her appearance on the scene. Suddenly, rising as it 
were from the dull waters of the lake, he saw his dear friend, the 
young naval lieutenant. The latter came scrambling up over the 
boulders, not noticing his beloved comrade, intent only on over- 
taking Mary, 

At the sound of his steps she turned. The two greeted each other 
with great joy, and, the young man linking her arm through his, they 
hastened along together, apparently still quite oblivious of the presence 
and observation of our old friend. He, on his part, as he simply 
expressed it, seemed in his sleep only to realise “the fun of the 


thing,” and tried hard to overtake them to indulge in a little tang 
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badinage, and ask them when and how they had become such dear 
friends. 

He was fast gaining upon them, when they rounded the corner of 
a great rock, and were lost to view. He scrambled on, confident 
that in another moment he should catch them up. But when he, 
too, rounded the corner, lo! there lay the onward path, level and 
unbroken to the eye—but Mary and the naval lieutenant had both 
vanished! And as he stood looking around in astonishment, he 
awoke, 

To his easy-going mind, the dream was only a pretty little story, 
to which the form of the dead Mary lent a gentle pathos. But the 
narrative made a weird impression on his wife, and she insisted on 
his making a memorandum of the dream and its date in his pocket- 
book. 

Time passed on, and the young lieutenant’s promised letter never 
came. All this happened before the days of telegrams and cable- 
grams, when the friends of England’s brave men were fain to wait 
long for tidings of them. 

At last, one morning, our old friend resorted to his accustomed 
duties in the Government office, where the young naval lieutenant 
was no stranger—the very expedition on which he had gone being, 
indeed, part of its functions. As he entered, one of the senior 
officials looked up at him and said gravely: 

“Mr. O., I regret that we have some very bad news for you.” 

Cn the very instant his dream, now many weeks old, flashed upon 
his mind! 

“TI know what the news is,” he gasped. ‘ Lieutenant G. is dead. 
He died on such a day of such a month,” 

‘“‘ Yes,” they answered, mystified, ‘that is the date when he was 
drowned in the Dead Sea. But how can you know this? News has 
reached us but this morning, and it is the first opportunity for its 
arriving in this country.” 

Mr. O. could only tell them the story of his dream, and show 
them the notes he had made in his pocket-book by his wife’s wise 
advice. 

All of these three stories, be it remarked, have one feature in 
common—to wit, the presence in the symbolism of the dream of 
those already known to be dead. Mrs. X. sees her father, whom she 
believed to be living and well, linked in close communion with his 
departed wives. It is the peculiar action of Y.’s dead father which 
conveys the sense of family bereavement to Y.’s mind. It is the 
dead “ Mary” who is waiting to receive the young lieutenant from 
his watery grave. 

What does this mean? Does it not seem to point to something 
beyond—yet not at variance with—the theory of mere thought-trans- 
ference from the mind of one living person to that of another ? 
From our next story this element is wholly absent. The narrative 
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has been heard as related by the dreamer herself, an elderly lady 
resident in an Eastern colony of Ceylon. 

She herself had never been in India; but she had a son a student 
in Calcutta. 

One night she dreamed that she was standing beside a mighty 
river which, in her sleep, she knew to be the Hooghly, the river on 
which Calcutta is situated. She saw a steamer approach, on whose 
deck she recognised her son. As she stood watching, another 
steamer drew near, and then—horror of horrors !—the two came in 
violent collision, which resulted in the foundering of the first steamer, 
whose passengers were presently struggling in the waters. She saw 
her son, who was no swimmer, helplessly battle with the waves for a 
moment and then sink. After a moment of intense agony she saw 
the youth reappear, dragged up as it were by the hair ; and in her in- 
tense agitation she awoke. 

Naturally, a mother did not soon forget such a dream, though 
probably she did not allow it to weigh too much on her mind, since 
human nature has a wholesome tendency to dread the darkening 
shadow of “superstition.” But the next Calcutta Mail, bringing 
letters dated a day or two after her dream, brought her a letter from 
a friend, which said : 

“We are glad to be able to tell you that Frank is now fairly 
recovering from the terrible shock he received. For he was one of 
the passengers on the steamer, when she met with a collision on 
the inst. (the very date of the dream). Frank was thrown into 
the water, and had so hard a struggle for life that he had actually 
gone under, when some expert swimmer, seeing his position, caught 
him by the hair and rescued him—not a moment too soon.” 

This is one of the cases that seem readily explainable on the 
“ thought-transference” theory. We all know how vividly the 
stronger feelings of a man’s life are said to rise upon him when 
drowning, and it seems by no means unnatural if the young man’s 
wild thought of his absent mother should have flashed upon her 
mind an exact picture of his cruel danger and his opportune 
rescue. 

We now come to a recital which has a strange new factor in it, 
which may well lead us on to the consideration of those curious 
impressions, revelations or foreseeings of an unknown past, or the 
unknown Future, which show us that the awful gift of “ seership” is 
no mere detail of the mythology of bygone ages. 

The dreamer, from whose own lips the story is taken, was in this 
case a lady, most happily married, but whose early days of connubial 
life had been shadowed by intense anxiety for her husband’s health, 
shattered by a sudden and dangerous accident. All such anxiety 
had duly passed away, leaving nothing but a trace of nervous sensi- 
bility in her, which, however, she controlled so effectually that its 
existence was not suspected by any of her acquaintances, among 
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whom she passed as a rather unusually matter-of-fact person, with 
an abhorrence of sentiment or effusion of any kind; a character 
which she has maintained ever since. 

At the date of our narrative, the pair were in particularly fortunate 
circumstances, For some time everything around them had taken 
arosy hue. He was stronger than he had ever been before in his 
life, and was rising rapidly in his profession. She, too, was making 
her modest mark in an art which it was her joy to cultivate. The 
couple resolved to indulge themselves in a summer holiday, longer 
and more costly than was their wont. 

They had laid certain plans of their own for this ramble, had 
looked up time-tables, settled routes and so forth, when their ar- 
rangements were scattered by an unexpected and very tempting in- 
vitation to join some of the young wife’s kinsfolk, who were 
sojourning in a remote mountain district in the far North. 

This they resolved to accept, though it came almost at the last 
moment before their departure, and made it somewhat desirable that 
they should change their projected railway run to a sea voyage. The 
lady raised not the slightest objection to this—though she was a bad 
sailor—for the port of their destination lay in a country with which 
she had many ancestral associations, and a visit to which had been 
one of the dreams of her girlhood, though all personal ties between 
it and her had been severed almost before her birth—certainly for 
about a quarter of a century. 

She had her reward so far, that on this occasion she enjoyed her- 
self more than on any previous or subsequent voyage. She was not 
ill at all, was able to enter into the incidents of the journey, and to 
admire such coast scenery as came within ken. Nevertheless she 
was not quite at ease, cared only for the most meagre diet, which, to 
spare her encounter with the cabin smells, her husband brought her 
on deck. And she was often glad to “assume the recumbent 
position ”—where, nestling down among comfortable pillows and 
rugs, it was only natural for her to fall asleep. 

And as she slept, she dreamed. And she dreamed she was 
taking this very journey, voyaging to the same haven. But oh! under 
what awfully different circumstances. 

For she saw herself no longer a tenderly-cared-for wife, but a 
desolate widow, travelling, as it seemed, without certain aim, or any 
other society or protection but that of a very young man, little more 
than a boy, whose face was utterly unfamiliar to her. 

In her sleep, she felt the sinking of the widow’s heart, the crushing 
sense of loneliness, the helpless despair with which she realised that 
despite her companion’s presence and kindly attentions, she stood 
absolutely alone in her sorrow—in that bitterness of grief with which 
a stranger intermeddleth not. It seemed more than she could bear! 

Suddenly, in the depth of her anguish, a grateful fragrance rose 
before her, a kind voice called her name. They came upon her 
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dream as if they, and not it—were illusory—and she started up, 
opening scared eyes, to find her husband smiling over her and offer- 
ing her a cup of tea! 

“Oh, I dreamed that you were dead! I dreamed that you were 
dead!” she cried, in the rapture of her delight scarcely able to keep 
from throwing her arms about his neck, all heedless of critical fellow- 
passengers sauntering to and fro. And then she sat up and told 
him all about it as she took her tea, and he shook his head and said 
that it was well they were to take holiday, for it was clear her nerves 
were rather unstrung. But he asked her one question—only one— 
and she always remembered it and her reply. 

“Was the youth who seemed to be with you my younger 
brother ?” 

“No,” she answered. ‘‘No. He was nobody she had ever seen. 
She did not think she should know the face, but she was absolutely 
positive he was not her brother-in-law.” 

She tried to put the dream out of her mind, the mental pain 
she had felt during its course making it horrible to remember, and 
seeming to seize upon her again at every recollection. But a very 
pleasant holiday, with constant change of scene and society, coupled 
with the ever-increasing vigour of her husband, served gradually to 
banish memory of the miserable vision. 

On their return journey, at a friend’s house, they made acquaint- 
ance with a young lad, in whose studies they interested themselves, 
and who, by a mutual attraction and the pressure of external 
circumstances, was afterwards drawn very much into their lives, until, 
in the course of time, he became a member of their household. 

A few years passed on. Fortune had its ups and downs—the 
wife had a severe illness. Their residence was changed once or 
twice, At last the beloved husband died. The old home had to 
be broken up. Providence, speaking to the widow in her duty to 
the young people now left to her sole charge—especially to that 
youth whom we have mentioned, and who was now on the threshold 
of active life—distinctly directed that she should take up her abode, 
at least for a while, in the city to which she had voyaged, a happy 
wife, on that sunny summer holiday. Yet in many respects the 
details of her future life remained strangely vague and uncertain. 

Oddly enough, it was only after she had arrived at her destination— 
travelling this time by train and not. by sea—that the dream 
returned to her memory. She was taking an evening walk with her 
young family and mournfully speaking of the past to the only one 
who could in the least understand the magnitude of her loss—that 
very youth who had found a friendly shelter under her husband’s 
roof and now still remained with her. It was then that the strange 
dream, so strangely forgotten, so strangely fulfilled, strangely flashed 
back on her remembrance ! 

There are many curious points about this dream, and many 
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questions one would like to ask. Would this lady have had this 
dream at all had she and her husband persisted in their original play 
for the holiday? Or did she catch this baleful breath from the 
Future, by getting as it were on the track of the coming events? Beit 
noted, also, that in the strictest sense, this dream was symbolic, for the 
mere journey as a widow was not made by sea; nor was the journey 
itself actually taken in the company of the young friend whose 
subsequent filial faithfulness left no doubt of his being the guardian 
companion it had shadowed forth. 

The dreamer always declares that no one but herself and her 
husband could ever fully realise how impossible it seemed, at the 
date of her dream, that any future life of hers, as wife or widow, 
could ever be settled in the place they were then about to visit, 
Every circumstance existing at the time pointed in an opposite 
direction. It is evident, too, that she did not in their new acquaint. 
ance recognise the figure of her dream. If she had she would have 
shrunk from him in terror! Her utter forgetfulness of the dream 
also proves that she did not consciously “ work it out.” In what 
can such a dream as this originate? Thought transference? Then 
from what mind? It could be only from some disembodied mind 
that could itself see into the future! And this is not a theory to be 
lightly entertained. 

Again, it makes us wonder, shrinkingly, how much there may be 
in the old stern theories of Fate—of a line laid down for our lives, 
which they cannot evade or transgress, though there may still remain 
to us some freedom of behaving well or ill, wisely or foolishly, 
at each particular juncture. Perhaps it is not so horrible an idea 
after all. Only it is difficult to understand how the circumstances 
of our lives can be irrevocably fixed beforehand, without our actions 
and characters being also determined. And that is a doctrine to 
which the healthy human consciousness gives flat denial. Perhaps 
a careful study of well-authenticated instances of fulfilled “ presenti- 
ment,” or “ foresight,” alongside with other instances of “ insight,” 
or right reading of the unknown past, might bring us a little nearer 
to the daylight which must somewhere brighten on this dark avenue 
of perplexed philosophy. 





“WE FELL OUT, MY WIFE AND I.” 


E spent our honeymoon at St. Bridgets-super-Mare, and as a 
natural consequence we quarrelled. 

Now that I have the opportunity, I should like, once for all, to 
raise my protest against the modern fashion which sends a newly- 
married pair off to spend their honeymoon in some secluded country 
spot, just because some wealthy relation has, as the newspapers say, 
“kindly lent his mansion for the occasion.” If the refinements of 
modern civilisation do not permit you to carry your bride straight to 
your own tent, in the name of common-sense and prudence take her 
to London or Paris, or some place where a variety of scenes and 
outside interests will prevent her from finding out too quickly that 
her beloved Edwin has his faults like the rest of mankind. 

If the following short account of the result of a quiet honeymoon 
should cause even one rash couple to pause before they commit 
themselves to the same fatal course that we pursued, I shall feel that 
I have not written in vain. 

My marriage with Celia Dobson was not looked upon with much 
favour by the greater part of my relations. We Blundells are, most 
of us, proud of our family and ancestors. We claim to be the direct 
descendants of the Blondel who serenaded Cceur de Lion outside 
his prison window. With the exception of this incident, I never 
could find out that my ancestors had ever distinguished themselves 
in any way ; but my Aunt Matilda, who had acted as guardian to me 
since my father’s death, never lost an opportunity of impressing upon 
me that we Blundells were second to none in point of blood and 
descent. I can see now the air of conscious pride and self-satisfac- 
tion with which she always spoke of “ the Family” (always with a 
capital F), or settled any vexed question of etiquette by quoting 
whatever had been from time immemorial the custom of the Blun- 
dells with regard to the subject under discussion. 

It was therefore a shock of no ordinary kind when I announced 
my intention of marrying Celia Dobson. 

The Dobsons were in trade. That was enough—more than 
enough for Aunt Matilda. She wept, she entreated, she implored 
me not to sully the glory of the Blundell escutcheon by allying my- 
self with one who probably could not enumerate her ancestors for 
further back than a paltry century. 

But her expostulations were all in vain, I was my own master. 
I was head over ears in love with Celia, and I considered that I was, 
on the whole, the best judge of what would be likely to add to my 
happiness ; and having informed Aunt Matilda that I intended to 
please myself on this occasion, and further added that it was an 
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honour to the Blundells to have such an angel as my Celia intro. 
duced among them, I left her to mourn over my degeneracy and 
wilfulness and to prophesy that no good would come of it. 

Our wedding took place in May—a proverbially unlucky month— 
but we both of us scorned such superstition. Our original intention 
had been to spend a fortnight of our honeymoon in Paris and the 
remaining fortnight in London; but some short time before our 
wedding-day Matthew Dobson, Celia’s great-uncle and godfather, 
must needs take it into his head to offer us the loan of his villa at 
St. Bridgets-super-Mare. I was at first for refusing it with thanks, 
but Celia’s mother, whether from the fact that she had expectations 
from Uncle Matthew and was afraid of offending him, or from an 
idea that it was the fashionable thing to do, pressed Celia to accept ; 
and II was far too happy to care very much where I went, so long 
as Celia went with me. 

So to St. Bridgets we went. I must say the weather was most 
unkind to us. The two first days of our stay at Montenotte (as 
Mr. Dobson had called his villa) were days of continual rain, utterly 
precluding any idea of leaving the house; and when the third day 
came and there was still no sign of a clear, I began to regret that I 
had given up our Paris plan so easily. 

The house was comfortable enough, but to me, who have always 
been to a mild extent a follower of the esthetic school, the style of 
furniture was depressingly ugly. The royal blue repp curtains of the 
drawing-room, and the corner brackets covered with emerald green 
velvet, and trimmed with macramé lace, set my teeth on edge. The 
walls were spattered with plates, most of them of absolutely worth- 
less china, and Mr. Dobson’s artistic proclivities were further 
evidenced by a badly-modelled alabaster Cupid and Psyche under a 
glass shade in the middle of a large mahogany table, and an un- 
doubted (!) Carlo Dolci Holy Family which hung over the fireplace, 
carefully shrouded from view by a red moreen curtain. As I logk 
back to that room in my mind’s eye, I consider that I had some 
excuse for feeling out of temper ! 

I‘do not think I should have been so much aggravated by my 
surroundings, if I could have, so to speak, “let off steam,” by 
expressing my horror of them to Celia. But she appeared quite 
satisfied, even delighted with everything; and I ask any married 
man if there is anything more trying to moral fibre than to see the 
wife of your bosom calmly, placidly good-tempered, when you your- 
self are seething with suppressed ill-humour ? 

I made one attempt to improve matters by suggesting that it might 
be a good plan if we were to put away in some box the white 
crochet antimacassars with which the drawing-room was plentifully 
adorned until we were going away. But Celia looked puzzled. 

** What a funny idea, Dick!” she said. ‘* Why should you want to 
do that?” 
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“ They will get so dirty, you know,” I prevaricated feebly. 

“But, you stupid boy, they will wash beautifully! Uncle Matt 
would never have left them here if he did not wish us to use them.” 

I saw she was hopelessly contented, and walked away to the 
window with my irritation driven inwards, and therefore, like a rash 
under the same circumstances, much more dangerous. 

Whatever poets may say, May is not a pleasant month, especially 
by the sea-side. As I looked out now, I saw before me a dull grey 
world. Heavy grey clouds overhead, a heaving, grey expanse of sea 
below. The tide was out, and to right and left stretched away as 
faras I could see a long reach of sandy shore—pleasant enough, 
doubtless, in summer-time, but now looking drearily uninteresting, 
as the waves broke on it with a monotonous, melancholy swish. 

A cold north-easterly wind was driving the rain against the windows, 
and the trees bowed and swayed and flung up their arms, as though 
mourning for the early fate of their beautiful young leaves, which the 
wind was recklessly tearing from the parent stem and strewing on 
the ground. 

“No going out for us again to-day as far as I can see,” I said 
gloomily. 

Celia sighed sympathetically. 

“It is too bad, isn’t it?” she said. ‘‘ And I had set my heart on a 
ride with you, Dick ! Wasn’t it kind of Uncle Matt to send down 
his two horses for us? I do love riding ; don’t you, Dick ?” 

She walked over to the window and passed her hand caressingly 
through my arm ; but I was longing for a plausible grievance, and the 
fact of not being able to find one made me twice as irritable as 
before. 

As she seemed to expect an answer, I said, with that particular 
“dumpy” sound in my voice which is so discouraging to an inter- 
locutor : 

“Oh, I like riding well enough when I have good horses.” 

“Well, I am sure Uncle Matt’s ——” she began, but I cut her 
short. 

“Your Uncle Matt’s horses are a couple of old screws. I went 
to look at them in the stable yesterday.” 

She looked vaguely bewildered at the tone of my voice. 

“Why, what is the matter with you, Dick ? Has anything annoyed 
you?” 

Here was my opportunity. 

“Anything annoyed me!” I burst out. ‘Isn’t it enough to annoy 
any fellow, to be cooped up in a confounded hole like this, with 
nothing but that beastly sea and sand to look at outside, and a room 
like this to live in?” 

Celia looked hurt and indignant, and I saw the glimmer of coming 
tears in her eyes. 

“What is the matter with the room?” she asked. “Iam sure I 
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see nothing to grumble at. I do not think I ever was in a nicer room 
than it is!” 

“Very likely! But, my dear Celia,” I continued, with a patronis. 
ing tone, which must have been infinitely harder to bear than even 
my simple bad temper—‘“ My dear Celia, I am afraid you have stil] 
a great deal to learn in the matter of artistic taste.” And I looked 
round the room with an expression of lofty contempt. 

“Oh, as far as artistic taste goes, Dick, I am sure you are wrong, 
for Uncle Matt is ever so artistic. Why, he draws and paints him- 
self!” 

“*T have no doubt he is a second Raphael,” I sneered, “ but he 
does not know how to choose his carpets and curtains! Look at 
that !” and I shook the folds of blue repp savagely ; ‘‘ and that!” and 
I kicked viciously at one of the blue roses which, with a yellow 
flower as yet unknown to botanists, meandered over the carpet in 
profusion. ‘Do you mean to say you do not see the awful vul- 
garity of it? But,” returning once more to the enragingly patron. 
ising tone, “you are a Blundell now, my dear Celia, and you must 
just try to forget everything you ever learnt as a Dobson as fast as 
ever you can.” 

Celia fired up with an unexpectedness which took me aback. 

“If you are going to say nasty things about my family, Dick, I 
shall certainly not stay to listen to you. If you think so little of 
the Dobsons I wonder you married one of them! And as to for. 
getting all I ever learnt as a Dobson ” By this time the angry 
tears were running down her cheeks “There is one thing 
was taught, which I should be very sorry to forget, though it seems 
to have been left out of your education, and that is gratitude.” 

My heart and my conscience both smote me at these words. | 
said nothing) and she turned from the window and resumed her 
work with feverish energy. I could see by the agitated way in which 
the needle was stuck into the material and then snapped out again 
that her feelings were very considerably ruffled. 

I made one or two attempts at starting a new topic of conversa: 
tion, but was met with chilling monosyllables. At last I said: 

“Celia, dear, I am sorry if I offended you just now. I should 
not have been so cross if my digestion had not been upset by being 
shut up for nearly three days without exercise, and eating too much 
wedding-cake ! ” 

I tried to finish my sentence with a semi-jocose expression. But! 
got no answering smile from Celia. 

“It would be much better to saddle the right horse, Dick,” she 
said sternly, ‘and say that your temper got the better of you. We 
Dobsons may be a very inferior, vulgar race, but thank goodness we 
have not got the Blundell temper ! ” 

“ Oh, very well!” I said, shortly. ‘I see you wish to quarrel— 
so I shall leave you to yourself to recover your temper, Dobson ot 
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Blundell, whichever it may be!” And I walked out of the room 
slamming the door after me, and feeling half sorry and half glad 
that Celia had scorned the olive branch of reconciliation I had held 
out to her. 

I now had a fairly plausible grievance—at least I thought I had— 
and I thrust my arms into my macintosh and took my umbrella out 
of the stand, with a grim satisfaction in the thought that by going 
out in weather like this—driven out into it by my wife’s obstinate 
refusal to make friends—I should probably catch a bad cold. All 
the dramatic possibilities of this imaginary cold flittered before my 
mind’s eye in pleasing succession—chills to the liver—pleurisy— 
theumatic fever. ‘‘ Perhaps she will be sorry then!” I muttered to 
myself as I shut the hall-door behind me, and walked ostentatiously 
under the drawing-room windows, whistling as I went, and striving to 
impart to my features a perfectly unconcerned, amiable expression. I 
thought I heard a tap at the window, and my name called, but I 
would not look up, and strode on with as much dignity as I could 
command, 

Once out of view of the windows, I paused to consider in which 
direction I should go to look for the pleurisy and rheumatism which 
were to bring my erring wife to a sense of her misdoings. 

I might either go down to the sands, which as far as I could see 
outlined the coast under the dark overhanging cliffs, or I might 
follow the main road which passed through the straggling village on 
into the country beyond. We had come by it the night of our 
arrival at St. Bridgets, and I had a vague remembrance of somewhat 
monotonous undulating downs. But just at this moment the relative 
merits of inland and coast scenery interested me comparatively 
little. ‘“T’ll toss up,” I said to myself. ‘‘ Heads the road—tails the 
sands.” 

Heads it was, so off I set along the road. I passed through the 
village and walked on for some distance, mentally anathematising 
Matthew Dobson for having decoyed me into such a dead-alive kind 
of place. Nothing could be more depressingly commonplace than 
this well-kept road, with its close-cropped downs on each side, and 
its telegraph poles recurring at regular intervals. But any great 
wealth of scenery would have been thrown away upon me just then, 
for all my faculties were employed in a hand-to-hand encounter with 
the elements, 

The wind seemed to take a malicious pleasure in trying to tangle 
me up in my macintosh by driving the flapping tails in between my 
legs, and by getting under the cape and whirling it over my head 
and about my ears in a most bewildering fashion. Then, no sooner 
had I reduced the cape to comparative submission than a stronger 
gust than before lifted my hat off my head and sent it spinning along 
the road in front of me. 

I know no time when a man looks more thoroughly ridiculous 
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than when he is in pursuit of a runaway hat. With what fiendish 
delight it waits until you have actually stooped to pick it up, and 
then how aggravatingly it bounds and skims on for a few more paces, 
only to repeat the same process; until some kindly eddy carries it 
into a corner from which it cannot escape ! 

No less than three times did the wind play me this nasty trick, 
and at last in desperation I drew out my silk handkerchief and tied 
it securely over the refractory head-gear and under my chin, painfully 
conscious of what my appearance must be, and devoutly thankful 
that by no possibility could Celia see me from the villa windows 
With such a get-up dignity was incompatible, and I had come to the 
conclusion that a mixture of dignity and injured innocence was the 
most fitting attitude for me to adopt towards her. 

I was now able to look about me with tolerable comfort. I was 
going up a slight incline in the road. On each side of me were the 
unvarying, undulating downs, but certainly the road was considerably 
narrower than that upon which I had set out to walk on leaving the 
village, and the telegraph poles, which I had then noticed, were now 
conspicuous by their absence. I was puzzled to account for this at 
first, but then remembering the chases after my hat, I came to the 
conclusion that in the excitement of one of them I must have strayed 
off the main road on to a side one. 

I was all the better pleased. I was sure to meet someone, or to 
pass some cottage where I could ask my way home, and, in the 
meantime, the uncertainty as to my whereabouts gave just that 
element of interest to my walk that had been wanting before. 

Altogether, I felt in better spirits. I had walked off my bad 
temper to a great extent, and began to think that perhaps, after all, I 
had been a trifle unreasonable and rude to Celia. A feeling of 
remorse at having left her all alone in the stupid little villa took 
possession of me, and I would have turned straight back by the way 
I had come to seek for reconciliation, if a sudden bend of the road 
had not brought me unexpectedly in view of the sea. 

I must have been walking in something of a ring, and I also must 
have been gradually ascending since I left the village, for now I 
found myself on the top of one of the cliffs overlooking the sands. 
The road here took a sudden dip, and apparently led down to the 
shore by a series of rather steep zig-zags. 

It would now, it seemed to me, be much shorter to make my 
way home by the shore. At any rate there was a cottage a little way 
down the hill, and I could find out there which was my best way to 
get back to St. Bridgets. 

I was pleased to see, as I looked round, that on all sides there 
were the signs of a clear-up on the part of the weather. The wind 
seemed to have gone round to some more favourable point, for though 
still blowing hard, it did not now bring with it the driving showers 
of rain. The clouds out to windward were lifting, and there was 
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even every now and then a watery gleam of sunshine. The fresh 
salt smell of the sea-weed, which was wafted up to me where I was 
standing, was invigorating, and the occasional scream of a sea-gull as 
it dipped up and down on an incoming wave, had a peculiar charm 
of its own which I could not help being conscious of. 

I hurried down to the little cottage. The door was ajar. I 
knocked but got no answer. So I pushed it open, and saw, seated 
before the fire, an old woman, who apparently did not hear my 
‘entrance, for she went on with her knitting without even turning her 
head. 

“ Good evening, ma’am,” I said. 

Still no sign that she heard me. I walked over to her and gently 
touched her arm. She started round then, and her ball of worsted 
jumped off her lap and rolled on the floor. I picked it up for her. 

‘Can you tell me which is the nearest way to St. Bridgets?” I 
asked. 

“Eh ?” she answered, putting her hand to her ear. 

“Which is the shortest way to St. Bridgets?” I reiterated louder. 

“ Aye ! thee must speak louder if thee wants me to hear. I’m an 
old ’ooman—ninety-one come Michaelmas, and I’m deaf these twenty 
years and more. Nay! nay!” as I made another equally fruitless 
attempt to make myself heard: “if there’s aught thee wants to know, 
thee’d best go down to the shore. Bill, he’s there, and a fine lad he 
is, though I says it as shouldn’t, being his mother. I’m an old 
’ooman, I am—ninety-one come Michaelmas, and —— ” 

I did not wait for further reminiscences. I saw it was hopeless to 
elicit further information from her, and set off down to the shore, 
trusting to find ‘‘ Bill” and to get more lucid directions from him as 
to my best way home. 

I had not walked far along the sand when I came upon “ the fine 
lad,” a grey-haired man of about fifty, who was at work repairing a 
boat that was hauled up on the shore. 

“Whereabouts is St. Bridgets, and can you kindly tell me the 
best way to get to it?” I asked him. 

He stopped in his work, and looked up at me from under the 
brim of his ‘* Sou’wester.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir! I can tell you right enough. St. Bridgets lies 
just round that point of land as you sees before you there.” 

“Thank you,” I said. ‘Then of course it will be much quicker 
for me to walk along the sands than to go back by the road by which 


I came—down past your cottage?” 
“Not a bit of it, sir! You will just have to go back the way you 


came,” 

“But, my good man, that point of land can’t be much more than 
five hundred yards off, and if St. Bridgets is only a little the other 
side of it, it must take me a shorter time to go this way than to 


return all that long way by the road!” 
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“For all that, sir, it is by the road you must go. I see you'reg 
stranger here, sir, or you wouldn’t talk so calm of walking to St, 
Bridgets over the Witches’ Sands, the awfullest quicksands along the 
coast. The Lord help you, for no one else could, if you got into 
those sands !” 

“ Quicksands!” I said with a gasp, as I thought that only for my 
chance meeting with this man I should, in all probability, have 
walked on unconsciously to an awful doom. ‘“ Do they lie between 
us and the point ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

I looked along the level sands. The rain had quite stopped, 
The sun was low down on the horizon, and the wet sand was gleam- 
ing in the setting rays. Here and there the retreating tide had lef 
pools of water behind it, and in these I could see the reflection of the 
pale yellow band of light, in the middle of which the sun was sinking to 
rest. To my eyes it all seemed one long even stretch—with nothing 
to tell of the treacherous sands which were waiting to swallow up the 
unwary traveller. 

“Ah! sir! you might look a long while afore you’d see the 
Witches’ Sands,” said Bill, interpreting my puzzled expression, 
‘* There’s but the one mark you can steer by—Heaven’s danger signals, 
I calls them. Do you see, sir, a white mark there down the face of 
the rock, about one hundred yards this side of the point, and another 
mark the same about one hundred and fifty yards along from where 
you are standing now? Well! you’re safe enough so long as you 
don’t get inside either of them. They’re some sort of white 
moss stuff as grows down the cliff, and only for them there’s many a 
one would have lost his life. There’s some of them foolhardy chaps 
as don’t seem happy unless they’re putting their precious lives in 
danger, wi’-out givin’ a thought to the mother or wife that’s maybe 
dependin’ upon them, as has climbed the whole way along the face 
of the cliff, round to St. Bridgets. But you see, sir, the cliff hangs 
over a good bit, and ’tis nasty shaley stuff as gives no grip for hands 
and feet, and if it gives way under you—down you go, straight on to 
the quicksands, and then nothing but a miracle could save you.” 

“ Well,” I said, “it is most fortunate I met you here, for I should 
most. certainly have tried to find my way home across the sands. It 
is a great shame the authorities do not put up a notice-board to wam 
people of their danger.” 

“ Aye, sir! there was a warning-board up all through the summer, 
but the first storm in the winter carried it away ; and you see, sir, it’s 
only once in a way as visitors comes here afore June or July; so I 
suppose as how they thought it wasn’t worth while to put it up so 





soon like. And so . 
He stopped short and shaded his eyes from the dazzle of the 


setting sun. 
“Good heavens!” he ejaculated. ‘ What is that? Can you see, 
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sir? My sight is not so good as it was.—Is that anybody riding 
round the point ?” 

A sudden, sickening presentiment came over me. My heart gave 
a bound, and then seemed to stand still. I shaded my eyes, too, 
and gazed out to the point. 

One look was enough. I sprang forward with a scream. “Stop! 
Stop !” I shouted. 

For in that one glance I had recognised beyond doubt the outline 
of Uncle Matt’s ewe-necked mare, silhouetted with painful distinct- 
ness against the pale yellow of the sky ; and riding her—slowly in 
our direction—a lady who could be no other than Celia. 

The concentrated agony of years seemed to be all crowded into 
that moment of time. ‘Man!” I cried, clutching Bill by the 
shoulder: “that is my wife! My wife, I tell you!” Then, letting 
him go, I waved my arms wildly. ‘Go back! go back!” I called. 

The wind blew the words down my throat. And still I could see 
Celia slowly but surely approaching the white mark—‘ Heaven’s 
danger signal ! ” 

With no distinct idea of what I meant to do, I was beginning to 
run towards the advancing rider, still waving my arms as though to 
push her back from her awful fate. Bill caught me by the sleeve. 

“What are you doin,’ sir? You won’t save her that way. If she 
sees you at all she’ll more likely think you are beckoning her on than 
telling her to go back. There’s only one thing you can do, sir. 
Run for your life till you get within a couple of yards of the white 
mark nearest us—then take to the rocks, the way I was telling you 
just now ; and mayhap—mayhap you'll get across in time.” 

I heard no more. I had torn off my coat and hat and was flying 
along towards the white mark at racing speed. 

It did not take me long to reach the spot where I must leave the 
sands for the rocks. Before beginning my perilous climb, I cast one 
hesty glance in Celia’s direction. Was I already too late? No! 
thank God! An hysterical sob of joy rose in my throat as I saw 
that some whim of the moment had induced her to stop in her onward 
way, in order to try to oblige her horse to walk into the sea. I had 
just time to see that the horse was restive and kept backing away 
from the advancing waves into which she was evidently bent on 
urging it, and then my whole energies of mind and body had to 
be concentrated on the difficulty of making my way along the shaley 
face of the cliff. 

Rising straight up from the sand for about twenty feet was a sheer, 
smooth slab of rock, which afforded absolutely no foothold, but 
above this came the strata of shale along which I was scrambling as 
best I could. The overhanging cliff above me looked as though it 
were longing to fall over and push me down—down on to the 
horrible, hungry sands below. The shale cut my hands, and broke 
away from under my feet at each step, and all the time there was the 
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haunting fear that I should be too late ; that before I should have got 
to the second white mark, the sands would have swallowed up m 
darling for ever. I remembered our quarrel with a sort of dull 
distant pain. Oh! if only I could be in time! How coulg I 
endure to go through life never knowing whether she had forgiven 
my hasty words, or whether she had gone to her awful death stil 
smarting under their injustice. 

I could only have been about ten minutes, but it seemed to me to 
be hours, before I at last reached the mossy white mark, which showed 
me I had come to the edge of the quicksand. It was only as | 
crossed it and scrambled down to the shore below, that I dared to 
look to see if my worst fears had been realised. 

How can I describe the revulsion of feeling when, as my feet 
touched the sand, I heard Celia’s laugh, and looking up saw her on 
the ewe-necked mare within a yard of me. 

“‘ Why, you silly boy !” she exclaimed ; “what ever made you come 
that way? I have been waiting here for the last three minutes, ex. 
pecting every second to see you come tumbling down! You ought 
to take better care of yourself now you are a steady married man !” 

I could say nothing. I staggered like a drunken man. For three 
minutes she had been standing there within a few yards of certain 
destruction! It made me dizzy and faint to think of the narrowness 
of her escape. 

At last I managed to say hoarsely, as I took her horse’s head and 
turned it homewards: ‘ How did you come here ?” 

“Why ! can’t you see?” she said, puzzled at my manner and my 
white, scared face. ‘ When you left me in that very ungallant way 
this morning, I had to find some amusement for myself, so I had the 
mare saddled and came out for a little ride on the sands.” 

“Oh! my darling! my darling! can you ever forgive me?” I 
cried, brokenly. And then, by degrees, I told her of the horrible 
danger that had threatened her, of my agony, and of my almost 
despairing climb along the cliff. 

Her face paled. ‘‘ My poor Dick !” she said, as she laid her hand 
on my shoulder. “ And to think how cross I was to you!” 

Cross!” I exclaimed. ‘‘No wonder, when I——~” But she 
stopped me gently. 

* Don’t let us talk of it any more, Dick. And yet, after all,” she 
said, as she wiped away a few tears, “it was a really providential 
quarrel, for if we hadn’t quarrelled, we should have gone out riding 
together, and we should both of us have got into the quicksands!” 

“ Well,” I returned, ‘ the next quarrel might not be so providential. 
A quarrel is always a dangerous experiment. We won’t repeat it; 


will we, dear ?” 
And, in spite of the “ Blundell temper,” we never have. 


























